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CATTLE, SHEEP, HOGS, 


HORSES and MULES 


are finding a ready outlet at the Denver Market, at 
prices comparing very favorably with those paid else- 
where. The feeding sections adjacent to the Denver 
Market, which include northern Colorado and the 
Seottsbluff district of Nebraska, take a very large quan- 
tity of Cattle and Sheep, and Denver is the best point for 
them to purchase. Hog receipts are generally insuffi- 
cient to supply local demand. 


Horses and Mules are being purchased at Denver by 
buyers from Georgia, Alabama and other southeastern 
states, as well as for intermediate sections. 


177,950 HEAD OF LIVE STOCK were sold on the Den- 


ver Market during the ten-day period ending Sep- 
tember 30. 


IF YOU HAVE ANY CLASS OF LIVE STOCK TO SELL, 
INVESTIGATE THE DENVER MARKET 
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Inexpensive Prevention 
Saves Expensive Regrets ! 


Why Flirt with Fate when One Quick Dose 
Immunizes for Life? 





FTEN a little forethought is worth a whole lot of afterthought. 
Protecting your calves against Blackleg involves but little 
effort and little expense—yet it often means the difference 


aa between big, full returns and disastrous losses. 
a To neglect vaccination is to invite misfortune. 
W When you can readily get a vaccine so absolutely depend- 


able as the Franklin brand, it is folly to take chances with 
Blackleg. Franklin Vaccine is produced under conditions of advanced scien- 
tific control that insures a uniform high standard of purity and potency. 


It is sterile, both as to germ life and toxins, and is in concentrated form 
that is easier to handle, with quicker and more permanent immunity, 


Fresh Stocks are carried by Drug Store agencies, otherwise direct. Be sure to get a 
copy of the “Calf Book”—full of vital information for cattlemen. 


O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: DENVER, COLORADO 
fice. “Calf Book” will be sent LABORATORY: AMARILLO, TEXAS 
without obligation. 


Illustrated Book 


Write name and address below, 
tear off and mail to nearest of- 


Other Sales Offices: 


Fort Worth Kansas City Alliance Wichita 
Amarillo Marfa - El Paso 
Santa Maria Rapid City 


Calgary 
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MARKETING 


THIS DIRECT MARKETING SYSTEM 


OPERATED ON A NON-PROFIT BASIS BY THE CATTLEMEN IN FIVE WESTERN 
STATES FOR THE PAST FIVE YEARS HAS GIVEN. THE 


; FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
. Cattle Sold and Price Determined at Ranch—No Uncertainty 
. Field Service Rendered—The Association Safeguarding the Sale 
. Accurate Market Information and Cattle Sold on Grade 


. Collective Bargaining Power—Unified Action—Stabilized Prices 
. Orderly Marketing—Sales Not Subject to Daily Price Fluctuations 


FINANCIALLY STRONG—NO DEBTS—REFUND MADE ON SALES COSTS 
ALL HANDLED BY CATTLEMEN THEMSELVES THROUGH 
COOPERATION 
THE MODERN PROGRESSIVE SYSTEM 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET: “COOPERATIVE 


Oe Co NO 


Head Office: 114 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Price of Meat 


i would be an advantage to the entire live stock and meat industry if there were 
fewer fluctuations in prices. The trouble, however, is not with the prices. Prices 
are merely the means whereby the available supply is fitted to the current demand. 
Fluctuations in prices merely reflect fluctuations in supply and demand, particularly 
fluctuations in supply. 


Since fresh meat is perishable, the influence on the price from changes in the sup- 
ply or demand must be immediate. It is only through quick changes in the price that 
gluts in the market are cleared or additional supplies are brought to the market. 


When meat accumulates, competition forces prices down so as to make stocks 
move. The consumer has no trouble finding all the meat he wants. 


When the supply of meat is short, it is not so easy to fill orders, and prices go up. 


Supply and demand not only affect prices on the total amount of meat available 
but also on the different kinds, qualities,and weights,each of which is affected differently. 


The packer has to cope with many uncertainties in the handling of dressed meat; 
widely fluctuating supplies both in quantity and variety, changes in industrial condi- 
tions, the weather, competition with other foods, fluctuating prices of by-products, 
all affect the price that the packer 'can get for meat and thereby the price that he 
can afford to pay for live stock. 


Swift & Company will co-operate on any policy that will so regulate the market- 
ing of live stock as to steady the price of meat and thereby of live stock. 


Swift & Company 
U.S. A. 























OUR ADDRESS 
IS “U.S. A.” 


YOU may have noticed that we sign our advertisements 
“Armour and Company, U.S. A.” That’s not “swank.” It’s 
the truest address we can give. And the very fact it is true 
means a lot to the livestock grower. 


You’d have difficulty finding a community not served by 
Armour and Company. As a result, the livestock grower 
has a market wherever people live in this country. If some 
communities are hit by “hard times” and reduce their buy- 
ing of meat, the livestock grower would never have occasion 
to know it if he judged by his volume of sales. Because he 
is not selling merely to Chicago, or New Orleans, or Boston 
—he is selling to the entire nation, through Armour and 
Company. 

U.S. A. is Armour and Company’s address. But not just 
Armour and Company’s. It is as truly the address of every 
man who sells his livestock to Armour and Company. For 
Armour and Company brings the, national market to every 
farmer’s door. 


LOLOL OOOO OOOO OOnMnaan AAA 
LISTEN to the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations associated with 
N. B. C. Central Standard Time 9:30-10 P. M. 


Fbta Oe 


President 


ARMOUR &® COMPANY 
U. S. A. 


We have prepared a book telling you about the general conditions governing 
the marketing of your livestock and the seasons of the year at which highest 
prices are paid. We will be glad to send it to you free, upon receipt of this 
coupon, with your name and address written on it. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY, Dept. OP-10, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Hide Situation £ ~— 


BY DR. A. F. VASS Qos. 


University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming eae ae 


subject on which there is such a lack of real 

information and understanding as the subject of 
cattle hides. Much of the information which has been 
circulated is not only misleading, but untrue. 


The hide, under normal conditions, represents 
from 5.5 to 6 per cent by weight, and 12 per cent by 
value, of the beef animal. Hides have normally sold 
at about double the price per pound received for the 
live steer. During the World War period the price of 
hides per pound was three times that of the price per 
pound of the live animal, while at the present time 
hides are selling for about the same per pound as the 
prime live steer. 

The above applies to heavy native packer hides. 
Prices being offered for country hides are very much 
lower. Many of our cattlemen do not consider a dead 
steer on the range worth skinning. The fact that 
prices being paid for country hides are so low, and 
that millions of pounds of cattle hides are being 
wasted, is due to foreign imports. The heavy impor- 
tation of foreign hides has resulted in an oversupply 
of our-domestic demands. We imported 8,348,201 
pounds of hides from Brazil alone in 1927, and 24,- 
442,067 pounds in 1928. This represents an increase 
of 192 per cent in one year, and is typical of what is 
taking place in the hide industry. This condition re- 
sults not only in low prices, but in a waste of our own 
product. 


The cost of producing a 1,000-pound animal on our 
ranges is $93.30, delivered at the packing plants, 
whereas the cost of producing the same animal in 
Argentina is $53.30. The cost of producing the hide 


[sie SEEMS TO BE NO AGRICULTURAL 


in the western range states is $11.15, which is 12 per 
cent of the total cost of the animal. The Argentine 
cost is $6.40 per hide. On the above basis, the cost of 
producing a 55-pound hide in Argentina is 11.6 cents 
per pound, whereas the cost in the western range 
states is 20.3 cents, or a difference of 8.7 cents per 
pound. 
Hide Tariff in Congress 


The American Farm Bureau appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House and asked 
for a duty of 8 cents per pound, but not less than 45 
per cent ad valorem, on cattle hides, which represents 
the difference in the cost of production. The boot- 
and shoe-manufacturers appeared in numbers before 
the committee, asking for a 25 per cent duty on their 
manufactured products, and duty-free hides, in order 
that they might have the raw material, which the 
farmer produces, duty-free, and a 25 per cent protec- 
tion on the same material made up in the form of 
shoes to sell back to the farmer at the increased price 
which the 25 per cent duty would add. A rather 
strange request to make of a Congress which had, as 
one of its major problems, the question of giving 
some assistance to agriculture! 

The recommendation of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, as originally reported, was for free hides, free 
leather, and free shoes. The House placed a duty of 
10 per cent ad valorem on hides, and a 20 per cent ad 
valorem duty on boots and shoes. 

The boot- and shoe-manufacturers attempted to 
show that a tariff of 15 per cent on hides would cost 
the consumers $120,000,000 and would benefit the 
farmer $25,000,000. 


There have been so many misleading statements 
made that, in order to clear up the situation, I will 
present them and discuss each briefly. A study of the 
situation shows the fallacy of the arguments which 
have been presented regarding duty-free hides. The 
following are a few of the misleading statements com- 
monly made regarding hides: 


1. The value of the hide has no influence on the 
price paid the producer for the live animal; therefore 
a duty on hides will not be reflected back to the pro- 
ducer. The increase in the value of the animal due 
to the additional value of the hide will be absorbed by 
the packers. 

2. The duty on hides will add to the price which 
the average farmer pays for his shoes and leather 
more than he will receive from the increase in the 
value of his hides. 

3. The duty on hides will cost the consumer sev- 
eral times the amount received by the producer. 

4. The leather-manufacturers must have a duty 
on their manufactured goods and no duty on hides, in 
order to compete with foreign manufacturers. 

5. Hides are a by-product of the cattle industry, 
and therefore cannot be given the same consideration 
as is given the major product. A duty on hides would 
be ineffective in increasing prices. 

In answer to the first statement, a careful study 
of hide, steer, and dressed-beef prices during the last 
twenty-one-year period shows that the value of the 
hide is given full consideration by the packers in the 
price which they pay for the live animal. When live 
stock is bought on a competitive basis, the packers 
pay a price for the animals that will permit them to 
sell their product at a slight profit. The greater the 
value of the dressed meat and the hide, the more they 
can, and will, pay for the animal. To say that the 
producer gets no more for his animals when their 
hides are worth $3 more is the same as saying that 
we have no competitive buying in our live-stock mar- 
kets. What the packer pays for the animal is based 
on what he can get out of it in the form of meat, 
hides, and other products. 

It is interesting to compare our hide production 
and importations with our wool production and im- 
portations. Hides and wool are both the coverings of 
animals, and are both manufactured into coverings 
for humans. We produce about two-thirds of what 
we use, and import the other one-third. Wool prices 
have remained fairly constant in the face of an in- 
creased production, whereas hide prices are going 
down. Wool has had a duty, while hides have been 
on the free list. 


Will Farmer Profit by Duty? 


Table I answers the second misstatement—that the 
duty on hides will add more to the price which the 
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average farmer pays for his shoes and leather than 
he will receive from the duty. 

The National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers have 
published articles showing that a 10 per cent ad 
valorem duty on hides will return to the producer of 
cattle $9,394,396, and will cost the consumer $80,077,- 
519. There would be, according to their figures, a 
net loss of $70,683,123. In their endeavor to aid agri- 
culture, they figure out. for the farmer the loss he 
would sustain by a tariff on hides. They show that 
the western range states would suffer big losses due 
to a tariff on hides. They attribute these enormous 
losses to pyramiding, and not to the duty. They 
figure a $70,000,000 loss, but there is no explanation 
as to who would get this great amount. 

Who gets this $70,000,000 loss, which the con- 
sumer is supposed to suffer? It certainly does not go 
to the packers or leather-manufacturers; for surely 
they would not object to a duty that would increase 
the returns on their operations by $70,000,000. It 
does not go to the consumer; for he is the one who 
is supposed to suffer the loss. It would seem, then, 
that this loss must be taken out by the boot- and shoe- 
dealers. The boot- and shoe-dealers, however, as a 
rule are not supporting the duty on hides. They do 
not think that they would profit to the extent of $70,- 
000,000. In fact, they feel that they would be losers. 

As the above constitute the chief agencies which 
enter into the hide and shoe business, and as they are 
not expecting to receive any of the assumed $70,000,- 
000 loss by pyramiding, we must admit that there 
would be no such loss, and that the loss figures put 
out by the Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association 
are fanciful. 

Table I shows actual conditions regarding the hide 
and shoe trade. The figures represent an average 
year in the hide and leather industry, and are based 
chiefly upon the reports of the Department of Com- 
merce, the Department of Agriculture, the Tariff 
Commission, the Census Bureau, and other sources. 

We produce annually about 16,000,000 cattle hides, 
import 7,600,000, export 600,000, and consume in our 
manufacturing plants 1,150,000,000 pounds. We pro- 
duce 10,000,000 calf skins, import 5,766,091, export 
909,000, and use 176,285,092 pounds; or a total of 
1,328,285,092 pounds of cattle hides and calf skins. 
Seventy-five per cent of this amount, or 996,213,819 
pounds, are used in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes. The average annual production of shoes is 
330,000,000 pairs. According to the total pounds of 
hides and skins used, and the number of shoes manu- 
factured, as given above, less than 3 pounds of cattle 
hides and calf skins are used per pair of shoes. The 
estimate commonly employed is 414 to 6 pounds of 
hides and skins. From the figures in our table, this 


would seem erroneous. 
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TABLE I 
EFFECT OF 6 CENT DUTY ON HIDES 
CATTLE HIDES 








: es Ibs. Price, Amo’ of To Whom 
‘Totel Hides ae Bide" Gast — bey Payable 
Cattle hides produced in U. S.............. 16,000,000 800,000,000 $140,000,000 $48,000,000 To producer 
Imports—7,600,000 
Exports— 600,000 
Imports less exports...................--.------ 7,000,000 350,000,000 61,250,000 21,000,000 To government 
__ Total hides used in U. S................... 23,000,000 1,150,000,000 $201,250,000 $69,000,000 Cost to consumer 
CALF SKINS 











i Wt., 12 Ibs. Price, at 22 Amount of To Whom 
Total Skins per Skin Cents per Ib. Duty Payable 
Calf skins produced in U. S.................. 10,000,000 120,000,000 $26,400,000 | $7,200,000 To producer 
Imports—5,766,091 
Exports— 909,000 
Imports less exports.............-.....-...-+-+++--. 4,857,091 58,285,092 12,822,720 3,497,106 To government 
‘ ‘ Total duty to 

Total skins used in U. S..................-- 14,857,091 178,285,092 $39,222,720 $10,697,106 cmaumne 

Total hides and skins......................... 37,857,091 1,328,285,092 $240,472,720 $79,697,106 Total duty on 
Less 25 per cent not used for shoes..... 9,464,272 332,071,273 60,118,180 19,924,276 hides and skins 

Grand total used for shoes............-. 28,392,819 996,213,819 | $180,354,540 $59,772,830 ae 
Tiel: eee co amy ek Ts aa a a i ii inne cncenccise nee ns shen cieeeasewacigl $59,772,830 
SAEED UNITE SII AE I NT iii hittin srcaicaincsbsnenr nae angaenll apc 330,000,000 
OU re a asthenia ttt nnn ara celibate cia aoibcicgaliednl Sabet: 18 
Pounds of cattle hides and calf skins required per pair of ShOCS..............................:-ecseceececcceceseseceecnesnesaceccescecencceceeceeceseecees 3 
ee Be a re re ciel i wien sac athena iladescticg ates meics 10 
PPepuumis OE aRETe De GG CEE GUNMEN WH WOU TRIE Sh inane ci ceeseceecetecttetcndetenstlnsceecscedcnitlnctces 30 
Pounds of hides used per family in harness and other farm and family supplies 2.200222. ceeeeeeeeeceeeceeeeeeceneeeeeeeeeee- 15 
ee ee re init esi eee rescence nic i icieshec acess ca Adpubb lasts caida bata ice 45 
Duty on hides used by the average farmer, at 6 cents per POUMG. 2.2... o.oo eicecceeseecccecenccececenccecececcenceseceeccseesecenteceseseeeses $2.70 
Seana ven GOIN ISIE “NUNN SINR oc csc chcnp ase Seed ciliolata a sub dona 0.27 
SR I sacha aacssencnnccacpeeadecia nag excel ghana ie eon toh corbin cae ie eats ee Sad 2.97 
Duty on 55-pound hide, at 6 cents=$3.30. Amount received if duty is 90 per cent effective... 2. eee eee ee 2.97 


What will the tariff on hides cost the average far- 
mer, and what will it profit him? The duty on a pair 
of shoes, using 3 pounds of green hides, on which 
there is a duty of 6 cents, would be 18 cents. The 
average farm family buys from 7 to 10 pairs of shoes 
a year. If we use the larger number, 10, to allow for 
the heavier shoes worn by the farmer, the cost of the 
6-cent duty on the 30 pounds of hides used for shoe 
leather would be $1.80. 

The use of leather in the making of harness and 
saddles has been stressed as one reason why the 
farmer would not profit by a duty on hides. About 3 
per cent of our total hides, or 40,000,000 pounds, go 
into harness and saddles. This requires about 6 
pounds per farm. Nine pounds per farm would cer- 
tainly take care of belting, gloves, and all other 
leather goods. 

The total number of pounds of hides used by the 
average farmer, for shoes, harness, saddles, gloves, 
belting, and other purposes, would be 45 pounds. A 
duty of 6 cents per pound would cost him $2.70. If 
he had one 55-pound hide to sell each year, the duty 
would increase its value $3.30. If we figure the duty 
90 per cent effective, he would receive $2.97, or 27 


cents more than the duty would cost him. This would 
allow for some pyramiding to take place, and still 
show a profit where the farmer has one 55-pound 
cattle hide to sell. 

After making ample allowance for all uses and 
losses, we find that the farmer who has, on an aver- 
age, 55 pounds of hides to sell a year will not suffer 
a loss, due to the duty on hides. The average annual 
production of hides per cattle unit in the United 
States is 15 pounds. The farmer, therefore, who has 
4 head of cattle (dairy or beef), or more, would profit 
by a duty on hides. 

The average number of cattle per farm in the 
United States is about 10 head,* which means that 
the farmer produces 150 pounds of hides and uses 45 
pounds. For each dollar that the duty would cost 
him he would receive three dollars in return. 


Effect on Consumer 


The third statement, that a duty on hides will cost 
the consumer several times what it will return to the 


*[Nine head, to be more exact. The number of farms in the United 
States, according to the 1925 census, was 6,372,000; the number of cattle 
on farms on January 1, 1929, according to the estimate of the Department 
of Agriculture, was 55,751,000.—EpiTor.] 
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producer, is an old argument used against all duties; 
but results have never worked out that way. A duty 
on imported goods is effective to about its full value 
if properly worded, and returns to the producer and 
the government what it costs the consumer. A study 
of the effect of the wool and similar tariffs shows that 
very little pyramiding takes place. Where there is 
fair competition and not a monopoly on a product, it 
will not occur. If it does occur, the excessive profits 
would go to the manufacturers and dealers. The fact 
that the boot- and shoe-manufacturers and dealers, as 
a rule, do not favor the duty on hides indicates that 
they do not expect to receive any benefit from the 
duty. The producer will receive approximately what 
the duty costs the consumer. 


Free Hides as an Aid in Competition 


The argument that our leather-manufacturers 
must have duty-free hides in order to compete with 
foreign manufacturers is as unsound as to say that 
our woolen-manufacturers must have duty-free wool 
in order to carry on their operations. The attitude 
which the boot- and shoe-manufacturers have taken 
regarding duty-free hides, while at the same time ask- 
ing for a very favorable duty on their manufactured 
leather products, is hardly in keeping with the prin- 
ciples of a tariff. The farmer would not be justified 


in asking for a duty on hides without allowing the’ 


manufacturer a compensatory duty on his manu- 
factured products. 

The tariff bill of 1929, as passed by the House, 
gave the boot- and shoe-manufacturers a duty of 20 
per cent ad valorem, and hides a duty of 10 per cent 
ad valorem. With hides at their present value of 16 
cents, the 10 per cent ad valorem would amount to 
1.6 cents per pound, or 4.8 cents on the three pounds 
of hides which go into a pair of shoes. A 20 per cent 
ad valorem duty on a pair of shoes valued at $2.60, 
which is a fair average, would be 52 cents, or eleven 
times the duty allowed the producer on the hides. 

The leather-manufacturing industry in the United 
States represents some 6,000 owners and employs 
some 300,000 wage-earners. The hide-production in- 
dustry represents some 5,000,000 owners and employs 
more workers in producing the hides than are em- 
ployed in manufacturing the leather goods. It would 
seem, then, that the producer of the hides should be 
given equal consideration with the manufacturer.. 

A 6 cent per pound duty on hides would return 
the producer $3.06 on 51 pounds of hides, which 
would be equivalent to the leather which goes into 17 
pairs of shoes, now selling at $2.60 per pair, or a total 
of $44.20. The duty would increase the price at 
which the shoes should sell to $47.26, or $2.78 per 
pair. A compensatory duty on a pair of shoes would 
be 18 cents, which would cover the additional cost of 
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the hides to the manufacturer. This would represent 
an ad valorem duty of 7 per cent. A 15 per cent ad 
valorem rate on shoes would therefore give the manu- 
facturer the compensatory duty, and give him, in 
addition, more protection for his manufacturing 
operation than is given the producer for his produc- 
tion operation. 

Our hide and leather industry is very similar to 
our wool industry. We produce about two-thirds of 
the raw product which we need, and import the re- 
maining one-third. We export very little of either 
product. The important position we hold in the 
world’s hide and leather trade is that of an importer 
and not that of an exporter. 

We manufacture 330,000,000 pairs of shoes an- 
nually. We export about 16,000,000 pairs and import 
about 5,000,000 pairs. The excess of our export over 
our import trade in shoes represents about 31 per 
cent of our shoe business. Our total exports of leather 
manufactured goods average about $24,000,000, and 
our imports of similar goods average about $18,- 
000,000. , 

We export about 2 per cent of the leather goods 
which we manufacture, and import about three- 
fourths as many dollars’ worth of goods as we export. 
We exported $54,000,000 worth of leather in 1927, 
and imported $37,000,000 worth. 

Our exports of leather and leather manufactured 
goods total $78,000,000, and our imports of similar 
products total $55,000,000, leaving a balance of $23,- 
000,000 in our favor. This amount of export repre- 
sents less than 2 per cent of the total value of our 
leather products. 

Inasmuch as our export trade in the leather in- 
dustry is such a small factor, it would seem desirable 
to give our farmers and stockmen a protection on 
hides—one of their important products—rather than 
place hides on the free list, in order that our leather- 
manufacturers may have free hides to enable them to 
compete in the foreign markets, when less than 2 per 
cent of their goods enter into export trade, 

Leather-manufacturers present a strong case in 
favor of a duty on manufactured leather goods. The 
same reasoning applies equally to producers of hides. 
The farm wage of the foreign producer of hides is 
perhaps even lower, as compared with the American 
farm wage, than that of the foreign factory worker, 
as compared with the American factory worker. 

Hides should carry their share of the duty needed 
on cattle. It would not be fair to charge all the duty 
to beef, in order that our leather-manufacturers 
might have free hides. Food is fully as important as 
leather goods, and those who indulge in luxuries are 
more likely to do so in wearing apparel than in food. 

A careful study of the use of substitutes for 
leather indicates that, unless some new discoveries 
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REPRESENTING A TOTAL LOSS 


With the present depressed prices, hides on such animals as this are not worth the cost of removing 


are made, we are at present using about all the pos- 
sible substitutes that can be used in place of leather. 
It seems to be more difficult to find substitutes for 
leather than for wool and similar articles. The sub- 
stitute argument, therefore, has little or no value. 


Hides are one of the important sources of income 
from the beef and dairy industries. Anything that 
influences the price of cattle hides influences the 
profits and losses on our dairy and beef farms. 


The meat embargo against foot-and-mouth disease 
does not prevent the heavy importation of hides. Our 
importations of hides from Brazil increased 192 per 
cent in one year following the embargo. Our less 
than 2 per cent export trade in hides does not war- 
rant the placing of hides on the free list. A duty on 
hides would affect more farmers in a favorable way 
than a duty on any other single‘agricultural product. 


English Start Beef-Grading Experiment 


It has been decided to choose London and Birmingham as 
the two centers for the experiment of government grading and 
marking of English home-grown beef. Three grades—select, 
prime, and good—will be included. The beef will be marked 
with a roller stamp the whole length of the carcass, in such 
a way that each of the principal retail cuts will bear an indi- 
cation of its origin and quality. 


HORNS 


BY L. C. BRITE 
Marfa, Texas 

HE MOST COMMON NEED A COW HAS FOR THE 

horn is to use it as a prod, though sometimes it is used in 
helping someone over the fence. 

The horn is also quite convenient among the more edu- 
cated and domesticated class in opening gates, barn-doors, etc. 

The horn is also used in keeping the age record. The first 
wrinkle makes its appearance at three, with an additional 
wrinkle every year thereafter. Thus it will be recognized that 
the cow is at a disadvantage in the art of concealing her age. 

The word “horn” is sometimes used in describing person- 
alities. We refer to the “Longhorn,” the “Shorthorn,” the 
“tin horn,” the “greenhorn,” and the fellow that came out at 
the little end of the horn. 

Breeders of beef cattle, as a rule, realize the importance 
of maintaining the level horn in the herd, for the reason that 
the high, upturned horn usually carries with it the narrow 
head and muzzle which are commonly associated with a nar- 
row, contracted frame, high off the ground—a type that is slow 
of maturity and undesirable for the feed-lot. 

Breeders of registered cattle resort in a great degree to 


_ the use of horn-weights. Through the use of weights, the horns 


can easily be lowered to a uniform angle, which is pleasing to 
the eye, but, of course, does not add merit to the breeding pro- 
pensities of the animal. 

Personally, I do not like to use a bull that has carried 
horn-weights. The inference is that he would not have carried 
weights had he not needed them. 

The only true method of regulating the horn is through 
the proper selection of breeding stock, following the well-estab- 
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lished theory that like gets like. However, undernourishment 
has a tendency to cause narrow heads and upturned horns. 
This fact is particularly noticeable in range herds that are 
subjected to scant range and semi-starvation. 


I do not believe that muley cattle are a success on the open 
range, aS compared with horned stock. They seem lacking in 
vitality and range instinct, and are not so capable of rustling 
and taking care of themselves as the horned brute, regardless 
of whether they are naturally polled or dehorned. 


My conclusions are the result of experience and observa- 
tion. Some years ago I dehorned all the yearling heifers and 
heifer calves that I had on hand at that time, and, like the boy 
who stopped the ant-bed with his big toe, “I am not going to 
do it any more.” 


I cannot tell why the muley is not so thrifty as the horned, 
any more than I can explain why Samson’s strength lay in his 
beard. 


THE CONSENT DECREE 


OR FIVE DAYS, SEPTEMBER 3 TO 7, REPRESENTA- 

tives of live-stock and other food-producers’ organizations, 
at the invitation of the Secretary of Agriculture, set out their 
views on the economic effect of modification of the Packers’ 
Consent Decree, sought by Armour and Swift, in oral testi- 
mony given at Washington, D. C., before a committee of the 
Department of Agriculture, of which Nils A. Olsen, chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, was chairman. The 
opinions, supplemented by numerous written statements, let- 
ters, and telegrams, have been transmitted to the Attorney- 
General for his information in conducting the case for the 
government before the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, beginning November 6. 


Eighteen witnesses, representing 32 farm organizations— 
principally of live-stock producers from the western states— 
testified at the hearings. A large majority of these were in 
favor of modification of the decree to the extent of allowing 
the packers to sell meat at retail and to deal in “unrelated” 
products, while a few desired the decree vacated in its en- 
tirety. Approximately 145 briefs were filed with the com- 
mittee. Of the 133 of these submitted by farm groups, 113 
favored modification or complete cancellation, 12 were opposed 
to any change whatever, and 8 were neutral. Eleven of the 12 
non-agricultural groups presenting statements favored modi- 
fication, while one was opposed. Opposition to the handling 
by packers of food products other than meats was expressed 
chiefly by organizations of fruit, dairy, and honey-producers 
or distributors. The American Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, and a number of allied organizations, filed motions to 
dismiss the petitions for modification, denying that the court 
has jurisdiction, and declaring that the time has expired for a 
review of the decree. 


Among the witnesses who spoke for the live-stock industry 
there was general agreement that permitting the four big pack- 
ers to retail meats, and to use their distributive facilities in the 
handling of other food products, would be in the interest of 
both producer and consumer. Typical of this line of reasoning 
was the attitude of F. E, Mollin, secretary of the American 
National Live Stock Association, and representing besides eight 
western state live-stock organizations, who argued orally before 
the committee, and later filed a brief setting forth his views 
in more detail. 


Mr. Mollin called attention to the fact that the National 
Association has favored modification, in so far as distribution 
of live-stock products is concerned, ever since the decree was 
entered in 1920, and that the association has repeatedly, but 
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without avail, urged the packers to engage in the retail busi- 
ness. One of the results expected from such reform, he said, 
would be a closer correspondence between retail prices charged 
for meat, and prices paid for live stock on the hoof. Changed 
conditions, with the enormous growth of chain-store systems, 
have not tended to narrow this wide spread. A chain of retail 
shops operated by the packers, where the consumer could feel 
assured that he was getting what he paid for, at its fair mar- 
ket value, and where prices were quickly responsive to fluctua- 
tions in the live-stock market, he thought would go a long way 
toward solving the problem of distribution. Discriminatory 
conditions involved in the decree should be removed, so that 
the big packers could compete on an equal basis, not only with 
those other packers who have gone into the retail trade, but 
also with the chain stores which are engaging in the packing 
business. 

As to “unrelated lines,” Mr. Mollin realized that it is diffi- 
cult for a store handling meat alone to compete with one 
handling both meat and groceries. In these times of increased 
cost of doing business, it seems doubly important that no arti- 
ficial restraints be imposed. The attitude of the public toward 
“big business” has changed. There now seems no more reason 
to fear that the packers will monopolize and control the food 
supply of the nation than that the chain stores will do so. 
Either can be effectively controlled, should the nation become 
convinced that evils had crept into the distribution system. 
This involves the use of refrigerator cars. If the packers are 
permitted to retail related and unrelated lines, then clearly 
they should be permitted the free use of their whole distribu- 
tive system, in order to supply their retail stores at as low a 
cost as possible. Concerning the claim of the wholesale grocers 
that use of refrigerator cars would give the packers an unfair 
advantage in the distribution of canned goods, Mr. Mollin 
stated that, in this modern day, “we do not believe that any 
industry can expect to survive forever by restraining a com- 
petitor who has found a cheaper way of doing business than it 
has. The producer and the consumer also have a right to 
consideration.” 

On the question of packer ownership of stock-yards, ter- 
minal railways, and market newspapers, Mr. Mollin took the 
ground that these are in no sense an essential part of the 
packing business, and that the relief asked for with respect to 
them has no bearing on the unfair competitive condition in 
which the packers find themselves. The Consent Decree was a 
compromise between the packers and the government. Un- 
doubtedly the Federal Trade Commission, in its report to the 
President, had emphasized the control of stock-yards as the 
key to the entire situation. This opinion was reiterated when 
modification was being considered in 1924. In answer to the 
contention that the passage of the Packers and Stock-Yards 
Act renders unnecessary the perpetual restrictions of the 
injunctive provisions, he pointed out that, at the time the act 
was passed, the presence of the Consent Decree was argued 
as ample ground for leaving certain provisions out of the Pack- 
ers and Stock-Yards Act. It would only be human nature if 
control of the stock-yards by the big packers did not grant 
equal opportunity to present or future competitors in those 
yards, in which case regulation such as provided might not 
always prove effective. In the interests of all concerned, it 
was essential that the yards should enjoy the full confidence 
of the country, and that the market remain free, open, and 
competitive. For these reasons, and for their own protection 
from unjust suspicion, he doubted the wisdom of packer own- 
ership of stock-yards, as long as the present system of market- 
ing obtains. Similar reasoning was applied by Mr. Mollin to 
the ownership of terminal railways and yard newspapers. 


Oral testimony, accofding in the main with the views pre- 
sented by Mr. Mollin, was offered by Dayton Moses, attorney 
for the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association; 
J. B. Wilson, secretary of the Wyoming Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, who appeared also for the National Wool Growers’ 
Association, and seven other wool-growers’ organizations; J. H. 
Mercer, secretary of the Kansas Live Stock Association; L. E. 
Dillingham, secretary of the Idaho Cattle and Horse Growers’ 
Association, who favored ownership by packers of stock-yards; 
W. I. Drummond, chairman of the board of governors of the 
American Farm Congress, who said that his organization did 
not favor abrogation of the portions forbidding packers to 
enter “unrelated lines” and to own interests in stock-yards; 
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S. H. Thompson, president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, who favored modification except as to stock-yard 
ownership; K. W. Chalmers, vf the Colorado State Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, who considered stock-yards the “legitimate 
field” of the packers; W. P,. Mahoney, of the Oregon Wool 
Growers’ Association, who likewise favored packer ownership 
of stock-yards; and many others. 


PROGRESS OF MEAT DEMONSTRATIONS 


URING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, D. W' 


Hartzell and M. O. Cullen, the two meat-cutting experts 
of the National Live Stock and Meat Board, have given demon- 
strations and talks before large audiences of retailers, market 
employees, and packing-house representatives in Ohio, Mich- 
igan, and Pennsylvania. At first pursuing separate schedules, 
the two demonstrators, having found the co-operative plan 
successful, are now traveling together. 

The response everywhere has been gratifying. Espe- 
cially at Detroit, on September 9, 10, and 11, enthusiasm is 
described as unbounded. Akron, Youngstown, Toledo, Canton, 
Lima, Dayton, Springfield, and Columbus are the Ohio towns 
visited, two or three days being spent at most of these places. 


As a result of this work, the latest styles in beef and lamb 
cuts are now being displayed in the windows of meat markets 
throughout these cities, and sales are reported to have been 
greatly stimulated. 


The following extracts from an enthusiastic report re- 
‘ceived by R. C. Pollock, general manager of the Meat Board, 
from F. H. Helmreich, of the Ohio State University, in charge 
of meat-demonstration schools in Ohio, tell of the manner in 
which the campaign is progressing in that state: 


“Everything going fine. In spite of a down-pouring rain 
all evening, we had 270 retailers in Lima last night at Memo- 
rial Hall. This work is certainly going over great in Ohio. 
Getting good support everywhere. Wonderful publicity as a 
result of the releases which are being sent out from the uni- 
versity. 

“We are making each one of these fellow-retailers an in- 
structor. It certainly should mean something to the industry. 
It looks like three big days in Dayton. 

“We are passing out registration slips at each meeting, 
and asking the retailers to give us their comment concerning 
the demonstrations. Getting good reports.” 


Mr. Helmreich is traveling from city to city in the Middle 
West with Messrs. Hartzell and Cullen. 
As an aid in the beef demonstrations, a pamphlet, “Cash- 
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ing in on Beef,” has been issued by the Meat Board, illustrat- 
ing the methods used by Mr. Hartzell in cutting the fore- 
quarter of beef. Every imaginable way of utilizing this part 
of the animal, often neglected by the housewife, seems to have 
been dealt with in the booklet, which shows the various cu 

in a multitude of fine illustrations. The pamphlet is —. 
meant for retailers, and comments received indicate thafAt is 
going to be popular. ke 


% 





HOG CHOLERA 


ROM IOWA IS REPORTED THE WORST OUTBRBAK > 


of hog cholera which has visited that state for three years, 
and the situation in many counties is said to be getting seri- 
ous. In some instances entire herds have been wiped out. 

Iowa, as is well known, is our leading hog state, having 
over 10,000,000 head—more than twice as many as her nearest 
competitor, Nebraska. Before intensive measures of pre- 
vention were adopted, losses from cholera in Iowa were very 
heavy. In the single year of 1913, deaths from that cause 
amounted to no less than 2,707,876 head. In recent years, 
however, precautionary measures have reduced the losses to 
less than one-tenth of that number. Hog cholera may be pre- 
vented by vaccination and proper sanitation, but cannot be 
cured after the hogs have been taken sick. 

An inquiry conducted into the extent and causes of swine 
mortality in Wisconsin shows that over 200,000 head are an- 
nually lost on the farms of that state. Of the losses in old 
hogs, 15 per cent were due to cholera and 10 per cent to para- 
sites. For pigs under six months of age, 9 per cent of the 
deaths were estimated to have been caused by cholera and 32 
per cent by parasites. 


BREEDERS AND FEEDERS OF TEXAS UNITE 


T A RECENT MEETING IN MIDLAND, TEXAS, 

breeders and feeders from all over the Lone Star State 

laid the foundation for a permanent organization comprising 

members of the two branches of the industry. Frank P. Hol- 

land, publisher of Farm and Ranch, Dallas, was elected presi- 

dent; W. B. Mitchell, Marfa, vice-president; and G. W. Barnes, 
of Texas Agricultural and Mining College, secretary. 

A resolution favoring modification of the Packers’ Consent 
Decree was telegraphed to Washington. It was voted to hold 
a meeting in Dallas on October 17 and 18, in connection with 
Feeders’ Day at the Dallas State Fair. 





Packers and retailers of Lima, Ohio,turn out in force to attend Meat Demonstration 
School being sponsored in Ohio by Ohio State University and the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. The school is conducted by Prof. F. H. Helmreich of Ohio State University and 
D. W. Hartzell and Max Cullen of the National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
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NEW MEXICO INDORSES HOOVER’S 
PUBLIC-LAND POLICY 


HE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE NEW MEXICO 

Cattle Growers’ Association convened in quarterly session at 
Albuquerque on September 20. The meeting was one of the 
best-attended and most interesting held in a long time. In the 
absence of President T. A. Spencer, Vice-President R. H. 
Royall presided. 

A strong resolution was passed indorsing the proposal of 
President Hoover to convey ownership of surface rights of the 
free public domain to the various states, and urging Congress 
to enact the necessary legislation for that purpose. Federal 
legislation was also recommended providing that priority in 
leasing or buying be granted to those who had used a given 
tract of the public domain for the longest continuous term, and 
who had a fixed investment in improvements thereon. In ced- 
ing the domain to the states, it was urged that Congress pass 
a law basing the minimum acre value for sale or lease on the 
carrying capacity of the total area involved, the price to be 
fixed by the proper state agency. A resolution adopted by the 
directors of the Utah State Automobile Association, opposing 
the plan of the President, was condemned, and it was voted to 
ask the governor to send a representative of the state to the 
meeting of the Western Division of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in Ogden, Utah, September 30, where the 
public-land problem was to be discussed. 

Another resolution asked for legislation or regulations 
providing for the movement of cattle into Mexico for grazing 
in periods of drought, and their return to the United States 
without any import duty or charges to the owner. A request 
was made of Congress for an emergency appropriation for the 
control and eradication of the range caterpillar, which is de- 
vastating ranges in northern New Mexico. 


WYOMING TRUTH-IN-FABRIC LAW UPHELD 


HE SUPREME COURT OF WYOMING, IN THE TEST 

case of State vs. W. S. Buck Mercantile Company, has held 
that the law passed by the Wyoming Legislature, requiring 
merchants to place labels on woolen goods to show their virgin- 
wool content, was within the police power of the state, was not 
unreasonable or arbitray, and did not constitute paictaicesic 
of any constitutional right or liberty. 

Unless manufacturers decide to appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court on the question of constitutionality, this 
decision should clear the way for the enforcement of the Wyo- 
ming truth-in-fabric law, and should spur other states on to 
take similar action. 


MAJOR INDUSTRIES CONFERENCE 


CTOBER 23 THE SIXTH CONFERENCE OF MAJOR 

Industries will be held at the University of Chicago, under 
the joint auspices of the university and the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, with the co-operation of nineteen organiza- 
tions representing agriculture and related business, among 
them being the American National Live Stock Association, 
the National Wool Growers’ Association, the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, the National Live Stock Producers’ 
Association, the American Farm Bureau Federation, the Na- 
tional Grange, the National Live Stock Exchange, and the 
National Board on Swine Production Policy. The subject of 
the conference will be “The Outlook for 1930.” 

As on previous occasions, the list of speakers will contain 
many prominent names. 


DROUGHT REDUCES CORN PROSPECTS 


XCESSIVE HEAT, UNRELIEVED BY RAIN, EXTEND- 

ing over nearly the whole of the United States during 
the month of August, played havoc with the corn outlook. 
On the basis of conditions as reported on September 1, the 
government’s production estimate was lowered from 2,740,- 
514,000 bushels at the beginning of the previous month to 
2,455,997,000 bushels. This represents only 67.9 per cent of 
normal, as compared with 78.4 per cent a year ago, and indi- 


_ cates the smallest crop since 1924. Yield in 1928 was 2,835,- 


678,000 bushels. 


Only minor changes occurred in the estimates of crops 
already harvested, or such as are beyond the influence of the 
weather. Wheat figures with a yield of 785,726,000 bushels, 
against 773,885,000 bushels indicated a month earlier and 901,- 
918,000 bushels produced in 1928. Of this, spring wheat 
accounts for 217,893,000 bushels, which compares with the 
estimate of 205,652,000 bushels on August 1 and 323,785,000 
bushels harvested in 1928. Oats are credited with a yield of 
1,204,987,000 bushels, against 1,202,895,000 bushels a month 
before and 1,449,531,000 bushels last year. 

Potatoes dropped from 373,000,000 bushels on August 1 to 
349,000,000 bushels on September 1; last year’s crop was of 
464,500,000 bushels. Tame hay showed a decline from 97,421,- 
000 to 93,600,000 tons; production in 1928 was 93,031,000 tons. 
Sugar-beets on September 1 gave promise of a yield of 7,860,- 
000 tons, against 7,620,000 a month previous and a crop of 
7,100,000 tons in 1928. 

Prospects on September 1 were for a cotton crop of 
14,825,000 bales, compared with 15,543,000 bales on August 1 
and 14,478,000 bales harvested in 1928. 

Canada’s wheat forecast is now placed at 293,792,000 
bushels—only slightly more than half of last year’s record 
crop of 566,726,000 bushels. 


THE CALENDAR 


October 12-19, 1929—Annual Convention of National Dairy 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

October 23, 1929—Sixth Conference of Major Industries, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

October 26-November 2, 1929—Pacific International Live Stock 
Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

November 1-8, 1929—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show, Omaha, 
Neb. 

November 9-13, 1929—California Live Stock and Baby Beef 
Show, San Francisco, Cal. 
November 11-13, 1929—Annual Convention of National Co- 
operative Milk Producers’ Federation, St. Paul, Minn. 
November 11-14, 1929—Kansas National Live Stock Show, 
Wichita, Kan. 

November 16-23, 1929—American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

November 20-22, 1929—Annual Convention of National Wool 
Growers’ Association, San Angelo, Tex, 

November 30-December 7, 1929—International Live Stock Ex- 
position, Chicago, Ill. 

November 30-December 7, 1929—Christmas Live Stock Show, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

December 19-20, 1929—Annual Convention of Colorado Stock 
Growers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 

January 11-16, 1930—Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah. 

January 16-18, 1930—Thirty-third Annual Convention of Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, Denver, Colo. 

—- 18-25, 1930—National Western ‘Stock Show, Denver, 

olo. 

March 3-5, 1930—Annual Convention of Panhandle Live Stock 
Association, Amarillo, Tex. 

March 9-15, 1930—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 17-23, 1930—Southwest American Live Stock Show, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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TARIFF PROSPECTS 


HE SENATE AT THIS WRITING HAS SPENT 
[ hner than two weeks on the administrative pro- 

visions of the tariff bill, and at its present pace 
will not get down to rates until some time during 
October. There seems to be evident a real desire 
to pass the bill beféfe December 1, and, once the con- 
troversial administrative sections are out of the way, 
action should be speedier. The country has a right to 
demand a tariff bill at this special session, and on a 
basis more favorable to agriculture than as reported 
out by the Senate Finance Committee. 

The farm and live-stock organizations represented 
in Washington have been acting in unison, and conse- 
quently their influence has been much greater than if 
each had acted alone. Conferences have been held with 
Senate leaders, and it has been indicated that at least 
some of the demands for higher rates will be granted 
in committee amendments. The schedules on hides, 
sugar, and long-staple cotton will have to be fought 
out on the floor. 

It seems fair to assume that some of the industrial 
rates will be cut, where the condition of the industry 
does not entitle them to consideration on the occasion 
of this “limited” revision of the tariff. Many wails are 
. being heard from those who cannot even visualize a 
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tariff being written without their being next to the 
trough, while agriculture hungrily awaits its turn. 

With a 100 per cent increase in the rate on dressed 
beef, and more than that on canned beef, it is hardly 
proper to call the bill a joke from the standpoint of 
the cattleman. With most of his products on an im- 
port basis, he is in a position to derive much more 
benefit than is agriculture generally. THE PRODUCER 
is not defending the rates on hides, leather, and shoes 
as they now stand, but believes that the rate on hides 
will be increased, or that all will go back on the free 
list. 

Our friends in the Senate are insisting that the 
inequality be met by an increase in the rate on hides. 
In their fight to bring this to pass, they will have 
the support of every cattle organization in the range 
country. 


THE CONSENT DECREE 


IKE THE POOR, THE CONSENT DECREE 
seems to be with us always. From September 
3 to September 7, open hearings were held by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, at which farm and live- 
stock representatives from all over the country ap- 
peared. Others, unable to be present, filed written 
statements. With few exceptions, it was urged that 
the decree be modified to permit the packers to enter 
the retail field, in either related or unrelated lines, 
and to allow them the free use of their entire dis- 
tributive system, refrigerator cars, trucks, etc. It 
seemed to be the consensus of opinion that every 
effort should be made to narrow the gap between pro- 
ducer and consumer, and that restrictions which 
stood in the way of the most economical and efficient 
service should be done away with, and, if necessary, 
some kind of regulation substituted therefor. 

There seemed to be some concern on the part of 
dairy interests. The Co-operative Milk Producers’ 
Federation recommended a further study of the 
whole situation, involving wholesale milk-dealers, 
chain stores, and packers, by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, before anything was done. They were un- 
supported in this request, which would possibly delay 
action for years. 

On the subject of stock-yards, terminal railways, 
and market newspapers there was more objection to 
modification, but less general interest shown. Some 
delegates were entirely uninstructed in the matter. 
This is but natural, as the question has been consid- 
ered quite generally settled, and at most recent meet- 
ings, where modification has been discussed, no men- 
tion has been made of the yards. 

It is quite apparent that the real issue in the 
attempt of the packers to have the decree modified is 
the removal of all restrictions as to the handling of 
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refrigerator cars, trucks, etc. While the retail issue 
has been pushed to the front, it is more or less of a 
smoke-screen, as the packers apparently believe that 
chain-store competition can be met in other ways, if 
full freedom is given them in the handling of the 
facilities referred to. The recent development in 
package merchandising of meats will no doubt be 
pushed as part of their new program, and the modi- 
fication of the decree in regard to retailing will put 
them in a position to enter that field, if all other 
efforts to meet the chain-store threat fail. 


Newspapers have carried accounts of meetings 
of grocers in various parts of the country, both whole- 
sale and retail, getting ready to oppose the modifica- 
tion. In fact, a good many statements were sent to 
the Secretary of Agriculture by grocers, although 
his activity in the matter was supposed to be confined 
entirely to agricultural interests. 

To add to the confusion, Senator Nye, of North 
Dakota, has introduced a resolution in the Senate, 
asking the Federal Trade Commission to investigate 
the present status of the decree and the recent activi- 
ties of the packers in attempting to secure its modifi- 
cation. No action has as yet been taken on this reso- 
lution. 


The evidence submitted at the hearings and by mail 
has been compiled by the Department of Agriculture 
and turned over to the Department of Justice, with- 
out recommendation. On November 6, in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral will answer the petition of the packers for modi- 
fication. It was expected that, guided somewhat by 
the testimony taken at the hearings, referred to 
above, he would make definite recommendations. In 
view of the Nye resolution, it is possible that the 
administration will proceed very slowly in the matter, 
and there may well be further delays. 

Various stockmen in their testimony stressed exist- 
ing agencies—the Packers and Stock-Yards Act, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Transportation Act, 
etc.—as reasons why the decree is no longer neces- 
sary. If the decision is again postponed, the present 
would seem an opportune time to urge amendments to 
the Packers and Stock-Yards Act, to strengthen it in 
case the decree is later entirely vacated. 


THE FARM BOARD AND THE LIVE- 
STOCK INDUSTRY 


- HE PRODUCER” HAS BEEN ASKED MANY 

Tins how the new Federal Farm Board can be 

of any assistance to the range cattleman. At 

this writing it is hard to see where there can be any 

direct benefits in the immediate future, but there are 
plenty of possibilities for indirect benefits. 
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The Farm Board lays emphasis on the marketing 
end of any commodity problem, and none of us will 
contend but that improvements can be made in our 
whole distributive system. Where there is danger of 
overproduction, another field is open to it; but at 
present the cattleman is not concerned in that direc- 
tion, as the hog-raiser is. 


It is only recently that the live-stock man awoke 
to the fact that his job was not completed when he 
had loaded his live stock and sent it to market, but 
that he must interest himself in the matter of dis- 
tribution, the spread between wholesale and retail 
prices, advertising, etc. The National Live Stock and 
Meat Board is the channel through which most of this 
work has been done. The Farm Board will, no doubt, 
lend a hand in solving these problems, and quite likely 
a comprehensive survey of the entire matter will be 
made, 

There is another way in which assistance can be. 
given, and that is through loans to feeders. If a large 
co-operative agency can be set up through which 
money can be advanced at low rates to help finance 
the movement of cattle and sheep to feed-lots, it will 
be a big help in maintaining prices to producers, espe- 
cially with our western bankers flirting with Wall 
Street and asking feeders for higher rates and more 
security. 

The Farm Board Act gives to co-operative mar- 
keting at once a great opportunity and a great respon- 
sibility. It is to be hoped that the leaders in the 
different commodity groups will rise to their oppor- 
tunity, forget all narrow and petty considerations, 
hold down operating costs, and work together unself- 
ishly to advance their cause. The Farm Board can 
point the way and help with the financing end. The 
producer must do the rest himself. 


THE LIVE-STOCK DOLLAR 


ROBABLY THE PUBLICATION OF THE 
Press of an investigation into the producer’s 

share of the “live-stock dollar” recently com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Railway Economics at just 
this time, when the hearings on the general rate 
structure under the Hoch-Smith Resolution are about 
to begin at Washington, is no mere coincidence. It 
is legitimate to suspect that the figures are supposed 
to have some argumentative value. However, that 
does not detract from their interest. 


The study with which the bulletin deals covers 
sales of live stock at ten leading markets for the five 
years 1924 to 1928, inclusive, and embraces 390,363 
head of cattle and calves, 558,063 hogs, and 661,364 
sheep, shipped from forty states to points in every 
section of the country. Grouping the three classes of 
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animals together, it was found that the live-stock 
dollar was distributed as follows (in cents) : 


Other Producer’s 
Freight Charges Share 
BN Bhat Neeser 5.6 3.0 91.4 
I wettest ceded! ie « ae 2.5 93.0 
WIN so cisereaiaacsyurccsegtee 4.3 2.3 93.4 
RIO sissies esicele ices 3.8 2.2 94.0 
RR ieee Bicticsieastoc patel 3.6 2.0 94.4 


Out of the cattle dollar the producer in 1928 netted 95.3 
cents—the highest proportion ever recorded; of the hog dollar, 
93.3 cents, against 94 in 1925, 95.1 in 1926, and 94 in 1927; of 
the sheep dollar, 92 cents, compared with 92.1 in 1925 and the 
peak, 92.8, in 1927. 

Among the ten markets listed, producers of cattle fared 
best at Kansas City, with 96.4 cents, and poorest at St. Paul, 
with 93.6; hogs scored highest at Nashville, with 95 cents, and 
lowest at Baltimore, with 91.2; sheep, too, reached the highest 
point at Nashville, with 96.9 cents, and the lowest at Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania, with 90.5. 


It is pointed out by the bureau that the producer’s 
share in the live-stock dollar depends upon the prices 
at which the animals sell, since freight and marketing 
charges are pretty constant factors that have shown 
little variation during the five years in question. 

“The average price paid by the purchaser at the markets, 
for all live stock combined, rose gradually from) $7.36 per hun- 
dred pounds in 1924 to $11.15 in 1928,” we read. “The aver- 
age amount absorbed by freight charges was 41 cents per hun- 
dred pounds in 1924 and 40 cents in 1928, while other costs of 
distribution were 22 cents per hundred pounds in 1924 and 23 
cents in 1928. The total marketing cost amounted to 63 cents 
per hundred pounds in both years. Average net proceeds to 
the seller at shipping point rose from $6.73 in 1924 to $10.52 
in 1928. Net proceeds to seller is the price paid at market less 


marketing costs—that is, freight charges and other costs of 
distribution. 


“Since the increase in the price of all live stock paid by 
the purchaser and the increase in the net proceeds to the seller 
for the period were exactly the same, with no change in total 
marketing costs, the seller was the beneficiary of the increase 
in average price.” 

The conclusion which we take it that we are in- 
vited to draw from this presentation—that freight 
rates, as they stand, are extremely modest, and should 
either be raised or let alone—is one of the non 
sequitur’s of which late discussions of rate problems 
have been prolific. The fact that the man who raised 
the animal now averages 3 per cent more of the price 
paid by the packer than he did five years ago by no 
means proves that he, everywhere and every time, is 
getting all to which he is entitled. 


BEEF PRICES AND UNION WAGES 


E HAVE PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
figures to show that the claim that meat 
prices had risen out of all proportion to 
prices of other commodities had no foundation in fact. 
The question is now raised whether the late advance 
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in beef has not overtaken the advance in general liv- 
ing expenses and the advance in wages. In trying to 
find an answer to this question, we have again con- 
sulted official government statistics. From the Monthly 
Labor Review, issued by the Department of Labor, we 
cull the following data, representing the increase in 
the various items making up the average family bud- 
yet between the year 1913, which is taken as the base 
figure at 100, and June, 1929: 


WON cite kiss ined easel pain shield ie sinew gay sadieeniari aaa 154.8 
CI ac ciate eae tee eae 161.3 
Ge em MR a Eis eas 175.2 
BOE saciniasiiahicaicineaia mit lairscuhitt ails as ican inlanl 153.7 
ies: SOR Sites reek 198.5 
NE ntsincttinnttnptinnichioninaanpsualicnian 207.3 

RE hob BU 170.2 


For different articles of food, at retail, these rates 
are given: 


I iinieshaiscitnnscisdeittiesinpledictitigaeaareatinniaptiientiiiad 192.5 
IE II cepts nsnsencsssssasiensmicbuniadahaeits 146.8 
GRIN sictesactedhpic Necktie Si teeth niniiy ciel silat omodlcateialotes 163.0 
FR ccc Titicaiican siecle aancindsibinsinstieaeldiams 182.4 
MR hiaascccccacts a, setts igeibliniestnicee isan teehee nana ae 120.0 


Of meats, the following cuts are shown separately : 


I ore ss a te 201.6 
RE GNOME ih. 2 See Oe 205.4 
I ON nk kh ae Pa ie che 189.9 
Ce NN co eee 191.9 
PU a i he eee 176.0 

Average for five beef cuts..................... 193.0 
Se I rae dein lanennteisteencsdaciaann ti eecacclel 179.5 
MRT sa os a 5 ee ek hei ae 162.2 
ORIN i i ea eae si 205.6 
NY co a ea ee ee es ee 194.4 


Now let us compare wages. Ten representative 
union trades in the city of Chicago have had the be- 
low wage increases since 1913: 


Ns oie te ecndtiisitnndchene 216.6 
CIE 6 tiibicliciinimacceinrorrcniiiiniian 230.8 
Amn UO nn es 230.8 
Electrotypers (finishers) -......................-...---- 272.2 
UNNI oooh 2c pice bes ee ress Fee See 227.3 
ON a a gah as a 216.6 
WPM ooo 1 See ae 216.6 
Shhesi-mactial, workers £52. csahs cts 230.8 
Structural iron-workers .................--.-..:......... 220.6 
Type-setting machinists -.....................---.....---- 230.8 

Average for ten trades.......................-..---- 229.3 


The figures thus disclose that, whereas the aver- 
age increase on five beef cuts since 1913 has been 93 
per cent, on all articles of food 54.8 per cent, and on 
all living expenses 70.2 per cent, union wages during 
the same period have advanced 129.3 per cent. In 
other words, while it is true that beef prices have 
risen more than the general average for food, more 
than other individual food items except ham and 
hens, more than the average of all living expenses, 
and more than separate items in living costs other 
than house furnishings and such as are grouped 
under the heading “miscellaneous,” yet the increase 
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in income of the union workman is still 36.3 points 
“to the good.” 

Of course, we recognize that all.consumers are not 
union members. There are the professional man and 
his family, the large army of “white-collar” workers 
in shop and office, unorganized labor generally, and 
the ranks of farmers and other food-producers whose 
incomes may not have kept pace with the union scale. 
Nevertheless, wages paid in organized industry are 
an important index to economic development, mark- 
ing its progress and setting the pace for others to fol- 
low. Besides, they are about the only standard avail- 
able for comparisons such as this. 


The conclusion is, therefore, reached that union 
wages have more than kept up with the cost of living; 
that they are yet considerably ahead of even beef 
prices; and that they are in no danger of being over- 
taken by the latter. As long as our workers can keep 
employed, on the present terms, producers need not 
worry about the high cost of beef breaking labor’s 
back. 


THE CHAIN STORE AND THE PACKER 


UPPORT FOR THE PLEA OF THE PACKERS 
S for annulment or modification of the Consent 
Decree is sought in the changed attitude of the 
public toward trade combinations and in the rapid 
evolution in methods of food distribution. Consid- 
erable force is lent to the latter argument by the 
unprecedented growth of chain systems. 

When the decree was entered, in 1920, there were 
few or no chains dealing in meat. Today, on the 
authority of E, L. Rhoades, of the School of Com- 
merce and Administration of the University of Chi- 
cago, upward of 12,000 meat markets are conducted 
by chain grocery companies, while something like 
2,000 shops belong to straight meat chains. Thus, of 
the total of 100,000 or so places in the United States 
dispensing meat (the exact number is in doubt), 
chain stores constitute about 14 per cent, and the pro- 
portion of their sales represents an even larger per- 
centage. Last year alone there was an increase of 50 
per cent in meat shops run in connection with chain 
groceries. 

Installation of meat departments in what were at 
first exclusively grocery stores has followed as a mat- 
ter of easy logic. Most people prefer, as far as pos- 
sible, to do all their shopping in one place. Desire to 
hold their grocery business has been one motive for 
chain systems to add meat to their commodities. Then, 
rent, equipment, and advertising expenditure being 
more or less constant factors, taking on another im- 
portant food commodity, at an increase in outlay con- 
fined chiefly to wages, readily suggested itself. The 
spot-cash policy in vogue, and lower wholesale prices 
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secured through the buying of large quantities, 
offered other advantages over the independent retailer. 
All these things combined have made it possible for 
the chain store in many instances to undersell the 
neighborhood market, and have tended to eliminate 
the more poorly equipped and inefficiently conducted 
individual store. 

As to the future, there is agreement among pack- 
ers and chain-store operators that the growth of 
chains will continue. Estimates are to the effect that 
from 50 to 75 per cent of the nation’s retail meat 
trade will ultimately be handled through chain stores. 


This development raises a good-sized problem for 
both the packer and the independent dealer. Prob- 
ably the wide-awake retailer, who watches, and 
promptly adjusts himself to, changing conditions, has 
not much to fear. Many persons will always prefer 
patronizing a place giving them the individual service 
and attention absent in establishments conducted on 
the absentee-ownership plan—provided always that 
the quality is the same and prices are right. 


In the case of the packer, the problem of chain-. 
store supremacy in the retail field is complicated by a 
threat of competition in his own particular bailiwick 
—that of slaughtering and processing. One large 
chain system is even now operating packing plants in 
two middle-western cities, and a sausage factory in a 
third, from which packing-house products are dis- 
tributed to its 2,700 retail markets. Another chain 
corporation, dealing in meat exclusively, has rapidly 
been acquiring packing subsidiaries. If, as an upshot 
of action on the Consent Decree, packers should be 
found establishing themselves as meat-retailers, a 
guess may be ventured that it will be due to this de- 
velopment more than to all exhortations by producers 
in the past. 


PACKAGED MEATS 


NE INNOVATION IN MEAT-MERCHAN- 
() dising that is gaining in popularity with con- 
sumers is the wrapped individual package. 
Formerly only such things as bacon and chipped beef 
were handled in this way. Now all sorts of cuts, and 
even fish, may be seen displayed in meat shops, neatly 
put up in covers. 

A magazine writer recently predicted that this 
manner of retailing would soon supersede the old 
method. The day is coming, he said, when steaks and 
chops, roasts and boiling pieces, kidneys, liver, and, 
in fact, all edible parts of the slaughtered animal, 
will be on sale in family sizes, cut, trimmed, wrapped, 
and ready for cooking. Meat thus treated, he as- 
serted, has the advantage of reducing retailing ex- 
pense, eliminating a lot of unnecessary labor, and 
thus enabling the retailer to devote more of his atten- 
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tion to actual sales. It will practically obviate waste 
and spoilage. In times of market gluts, congealing at 
low temperatures will make possible the preservation 
of the meat and its movement into consumptive chan- 
nels as needed, “‘thus insuring a better price to the 
producer and a lower cost to the consumer.” 

The prejudice existing in the minds of most people 
in this country against frozen meat is thrust aside 
with the argument that, when taken strictly fresh, 
quickly congealed, and delivered to the consumer in 
its original state, meat will deteriorate in neither 
quality nor palatability, but rather the reverse, inas- 
much as quick freezing will have the same effect as 
aging, increasing the tenderness of the meat, without 
detracting from its other appealing characteristics. 
In tests recently made by one of the big packers, we 
understand that even experts were fooled, declaring, 
without knowing which was which, steaks from 
quickly frozen beef, broiled, and served side by side 
with steaks from aged beef, more palatable than the 
latter. 

Packers, we learn, are studying this problem with 
care and seriously considering the advisability of ex- 


panding their package service. Naturally they have 


been somewhat slow in committing themselves, and 
have been feeling their way. While a large trade in 
wrapped products would possess advertising value, 
in that it would keep the names of individual proces- 
sors before the consumer, the amount of extra work 
and handling which it would involve has been re- 
garded as a drawback. From the packer’s viewpoint, 
selling a whole carcass is preferable to cutting it up 
into small parcels. Judging by the amotint of space 
given to this matter by the packers’ official organ, the 
National Provisioner, however, we are led to believe 
that, if not actually encouraging the new practice, 
packers will let themselves be guided by developments 
—which, in the first instance, means effect on sales 
volume—and will eventually be found ready to 
respond to a definite demand. 

In connection with the extension of government 
grading to all classes of animals and grades of meat, 
and to all establishments having federal inspection, 
which, in the opinion of many producers, is the goal 
to be striven for, the meat package might be made a 
valuable adjunct in the efforts to stimulate meat con- 
sumption. Cuts inclosed in an attractive wrapper of 
some transparent material, with a label indicating 
the description, quality, weight, and price, as well as 
the name of the packer, and perhaps containing a 
recipe for the preparation of the meat, would not only 
excite the interest of the average customer through 
its inviting appearance, its guarantee of sanitation, 
and its assurance of getting exactly what she asked 
for, but would be an aid for the less experienced 
housewife in making her selection. 
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Arrange Now to Visit the 


American Royal 
Live Stock Show 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
November 16-23, 1929 


Finest Display of 


Beef Cattle, Dairy Cattle, 


Swine, Sheep, Horses 
and Mules 


Don’t fail to see the 
CARLOT CATTLE EXHIBIT 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Calves, Pigs and Lambs 
Carlots Fat and Feeder Cattle and Hogs 


AUCTION SALES 


Pure-Bred Herefords, Shorthorns, Angus 
Individual Fat Steers, Barrows, Lambs 
Carlots Cattle and Hogs 


Afternoon and Evening Horse Shows 
Dog Shows 
Industrial Shows 
Splendid Music 
Special Features 


Special Reduced Railroad Rates 
One and a Third Fares for Round Trip 


‘For further information address 


F. H. SERVATIUS, Secretary 


200 Live Stock Exchange Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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DOUBTS ABILITY OF FOOD-PRODUCERS 
TO ORGANIZE 


BAKERSFIELD, CAL., September 11, 1929. 


To THE PRODUCER: 


I have read the article by Mr. Collins in the August issue 
of THE Propucer. At first I passed it over lightly, but there 
seemed to be something in it that left an imprint on my mind 
and caused me to go back and read it a second time. 


I have a small cow outfit, and buy feeder cattle. I thought 
that there was something wrong. I turned to the list of officers 
of the American National Live Stock Association, as published 
in your paper, and I came to the conclusion that your associa- 
tion is made up of men from those parts of the country where 
feeder cattle are produced. The article by Mr. Collins indicates 
that he is in the business of producing feeders, for he says: 
“By doing this, it would be possible to sell our calves and year- 
lings to eastern feeder-buyers without their coming to see the 
cattle.” 

It is possible that I may have discovered why someone 
from Utah can ship cattle to Los Angeles for not more than 
$1.50 a head above what it costs me, who am within one hun- 
dred and fifty miles of that city, and who have higher land 
values, higher labor, higher taxes, and more expensive feed. 


I spoke to a friend about this article today, and he said: 
“Let them be overproduced. I can make more money out of 
cheap cattle than out of high-priced cattle.” I believe that he 
is right, although the price of beef comes down when feeders 


DEHORNING Made Quick and Clean 
with the WILL C. BARNES D’HORNER 


UPS out the horn buttons, 
so that stubs do not grow. 
Quick and convenient to use, 
and least painful to the calf. 
Cutting blades are tempered 
tool steel. Light, but sturdy. 
More in use than all other 
types combined. 





Money back if not satisfac- 
tory. Send a check for one 
today. 


$3.75 


Postpaid anywhere 
tn the U. S. Fully guaranteed. 
Order from nearest office. 


O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG 


SERUM Co. 
\} Denver Fort Worth El Paso Marfa 
Amarillo Kansas City Wichita 
Alliance Rapid City Santa Maria Calgary 





A New and Different Horn Weight 


No soreness or irritation—no marring of horns. Globe Horn 
Weights shape downward, backward, or forward as desired. %, 1, 
ve 2-Ib. sizes, $1 a pair, f. o. b. Denver. Send for descriptive cir- 


come down. We are branding all of our native calves. I would, 
however, be willing to support Mr. Collins’ program; for I am 
certain that we shall be overproduced. 

But can Mr. Collins get organized? Judging from past 
experiences, one must come to the conclusion that he cannot. 
It is all true what Mr. Collins says about the prunes and 
tobacco. He might include the raisin-growers and the cattle- 
men. They were organized, but in name only. If we, the food- 
producers, had only a small part of the organization ability 
that the labor unions have, we should never have heard the 
term “farm relief.” The labor unions had the organization 
ability during the war to go out on strike for higher wages 
and shorter hours, while the food-producer listened to the cry: 
“Food will win the war.” When the war ended, the labor-union 
men had their shorter hours and their higher wages, the food- 
producer still had the cry, and the banker had the mortgage. 

Mr. Collins says: “I would suggest a fee of fifteen to 
twenty-five cents per head annually for each calf raised; this 
money to be used by the organization for expenses.” Let Mr. 
Collins look around him and get some information about the 
expenses of these other organizations, such as they are, and 
he will suggest from one to three dollars per head. There must 
be a manager, who must have a salary in excess of that of a 
senator of the United States. Some of them have been known 
to exceed the salary of the President of the United States. 
Then there must be some little paper writing. In a labor 
union the worker may work in the shop by day, and sit up 
half the night and do this, and perhaps have .his dues remitted. 
Mr. Collins may think that this could be done by some farmer’s 
widow, or some farmer’s girl who might have been a school- 
teacher or been through high school; but not so. Some young 
man just out of college must be given this job, with a salary 
of not less than $7,500 a year. 

If someone knows a farmers’ organization that is really 
heing conducted by farmers, I should like to have him tell me 
where it is. I have never seen one, and I have watched the 
thing for a long time, too. I want the farmers or food-pro- 
ducers to be organized. I want Mr, Collins to succeed. But 
I fear that it cannot be done. I am willing to help. Past 
experiences are sad. I wonder why. I try to think out a 
reason for it. I have sometimes thought that it was because 
our best blood leaves the farm, and that only the culls are 
left. I wonder if we are deficient in intellect. At times I 
think that the curse, “In the sweat of your face you shall earn 
your daily bread,” is especially meant for us. 


MATTHEW S. PLATZ. 


Queensland Disposes of State-Owned Ranches 


Fifteen cattle ranches owned and operated by the govern- 
ment of Queensland, Australia, were disposed of at public 
auction on September 3. The government is now having under 
consideration the establishment of state-operated abattoirs. 
(See letter from our Australian correspondent in this issue.) 
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IVE CARLOADS of steers ... straight from the Purina 7 

Experimental Farm ... topped the market... $16.40... lle 
at East St. Louis on September 3. The very next day four oe 
more carloads cashed for the top price . . . $16.25! And last 
year... May 16 to be exact... 110 head of Purina Experi- 
ment steers brought the top for the day... and for the 
entire week! 


Market toppers... these 291 head. And Steer Fatena fed.. 
everyone of them! Steer Fatena... perhaps you know this 
good feed. Much could be said about it. Much could be 
written. But these 291 steers bring to you the good news that 
Steer Fatena is actually doing the job in the feedlot at low 
cost... that it can do the same job for you... putting on 
pounds ... condition... finish ... market toppers every 
time. That’s the real test of any feed! 
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FARM ORGANIZATIONS TAKE JOINT ACTION 
ON TARIFF BILL 


T IS PLEASANT AGAIN TO ACKNOWLEDGE THE 
I spirit of unity which has animated organizations of agri- 
cultural producers in the fight for juster tariff rates. Through 
the support which has been extended to representatives of 
western live-stock interests by spokesmen for other branches 
of the industry, and for other sections where different problems 
are paramount, the position of those who are contending for 
more adequate rates on live cattle, hides, and wool has been 
greatly strengthened. In return for this aid, indorsement has 
been freely given by the latter to the demands for increases on 
products with which the range country is not directly con- 
cerned. ' 

The latest evidence of this accord is a communication ad- 
dressed on September 8 to members of the Senate by repre- 
sentatives of the twelve leading agricultural commodity organi- 
zations in the United States regarding the duties on a number 
of agricultural items contained in the report of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. Some of these duties, says the 
statement, are satisfactory, and some are approximately so; 
but in other cases the rates are quite insufficient. 


Among the inadequate rates are classed those on animal, 
marine, and vegetable oils and fats, and the raw materials 
from which they are extracted, on which a uniform, equalized 
series of duties has not been provided, according to the state- 
ment. In the matter of the sugar duty, it is declared to be 
unfair to our domestic producers to give the Philippine Islands 
a preferential tariff position; and termination of the reciprocal 
trade agreement with Cuba is also demanded. Higher duties 


on whole milk, casein, and cheese are requested. On frozen. 


and dried eggs, flaxseed, and fruit the proposed rates are 
deemed too low. Staple cotton, starches, and black-strap 
molasses should be transferred from the free to the dutiable 
list. 


Concerning the rates on live cattle, we quote from the 
statement as follows: 


“The condition of the live-stock industry of this country 
requires a greater measure of protection on live cattle than 
has been accorded it, particularly in view of the large impor- 
tations coming in from Mexico. In order to afford the neces- 
sary protection, cattle should be classified into those under 700 
pounds and those over 700 pounds, and the duty on those under 
700 pounds should be 3 cents per pound live weight, while that 
on the heavier cattle should be 4 cents per pound. We call 
especial attention to the necessity of making 700 pounds live 
weight the dividing line in the classification.” 


The question of the tariff on hides and wool is dealt with 
in this way: 


“We also call especial attention to the situation with re- 
gard to hides. For years cattle-producers and dairy-farmers, 
who produce most of the calves slaughtered, have urged ade- 


quate duties on these products. Our studies convince us that 
a duty of 6 cents per pound on green hides and 10 cents per 
pounds on dry hides should be allowed. In case compensatory 
duties are placed on dressed leathers and manufactured leather 
products, we insist that they be made only after careful 
studies as to what should constitute exact and fair compen- 
sation. In the bill which passed the House and was amended 
by the Senate Finance Committee, the relationship between the 
duty on hides and the compensatory duties on shoes, leather, 
and harness was so out of line as to be indefensible. 

“Agriculture received with real disappointment the deci- 
sion of the Senate Finance Committee to reduce the House rate 
on raw wool from 34 cents to 31 cents per pound of clean con- 
tent. Evidence presented to the committee substantiated a 
duty of 37 cents per pound as being a true measure of differ- 
ences in competition. Further evidence reveals that the duty 
on raw wool, while protecting producers, has not been trans- 
lated into higher prices of clothing. On the contrary, prices 
of woolen clothing have declined since the enactment of the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act.” 


The statement is signed by F. E. Mollin for the American 
National Live Stock Association, and besides by representatives 
of the following organizations: National Grange Patrons of 
Husbandry, American Farm Bureau Federation, National Co- 
operative Milk Producers’ Federation, National Dairy Union, 
National Wool Marketing Council, Southern Tariff Associa- 
tion, Advisory Board of Growers’ Tariff League, Vegetable 
Growers’ Association of America, Kansas State Live Stock 
Association, Central Co-operative Association, and National 
Live Stock Producers’ Association. 

* * * 


At a meeting of senators from the western states, Capper, 
from Kansas, and Cutting, from New Mexico, were chosen to 
prepare an amendment providing for increased duties on live 
cattle and hides, in line with the above recommendations. 


* * * 


Somewhat of a jolt was administered to the President and 
the administration forces by a coalition of western and south- 
ern senators who, on October 2, by the narrow margin of 47 
to 42, voted out of the tariff bill the so-called “flexible clause.” 
This clause gives the President power, after investigation by 
the Tariff Commission, to raise (or lower) the duty on any 
individual article 50 per cent, and was inserted in the Tariff 
Act of 1922 for the purpose of taking care of such changes in 
foreign production costs, compared with those of the United 
States, as had occurred since the passage of the act. 

Mr. Hoover had broken his silence on the issues raised in 
the discussion of the tariff to advocate the retention of this 
emergency provision. He emphasized the point that it gave 
the President no authority to initiate changes, but that he sim- 
ply was empowered to proclaim, or veto, the recommendations 
of the commission. It has been found, he said, that Congress 


cannot review the tariff more than once in seven or eight years, 
and isolated cases of injustice that might arise could be reme- 
died only through such instrumentality as the flexible pro- 
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vision, which he characterized as one of the most progressive 
steps in tariff-making taken in all our history, and to abolish 
which would be economically wrong. 

This view, however, did not prevail with the majority of 
the Senate, who saw in the clause in question an encroachment 
by the executive on its legislative powers. An amendment to 
strike the provision from the bill was introduced by Senator 
Simmons, of North Carolina. The amendment would continue 
the Tariff Commission, but only as a fact-finding body which 
shall make its recommendations as to rate changes to Congress 
as well as to the President, the latter therupon to transmit his 
views to Congress, which alone will have authority to act in 
the premises. It is this amendment which was adopted. 


On October 4 the Senate voted on the composition of the. 


Tariff Commission. A bipartisan membership of six was sub- 
stituted for the seven nonpartisan members in the bill as 
passed by the House. 
We shall now wait and see what will happen when the bill 
gets into conference. 
* * * 


Secretary Mollin, who has been in Washington for the 
last six weeks in connection with the tariff, Consent Decree, 
and hearings on the examiners’ recommendations in the west- 
ern freight-rate case under the Hoch-Smith Resolution, re- 
turned to Denver on October 6, but will again leave for Wash- 
ington the moment the hide schedule is reached in the debate 
on the floor of the Senate. 


THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


URING THE PAST MONTH THE MEMBERS OF THE 
Federal Farm Board have been under examination by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, pre- 
liminary to a vote on confirmation of their appointment. 


An outline of the policies which the board is mapping out 
for itself was presented to the committee. Emphasis was 
placed upon the belief that the board can serve its purpose best 
by acting as a great central agency through which agricultural 
marketing associations dealing in the same commodity can con- 
solidate their activities. In this way it is hoped in time, with 
the aid of such emergency financing as the board can supply, 
to stabilize marketing, and eventually also influence produc- 
tion. The board, however, has no intention of sponsoring 
stabilization corporations outside of surplus commodities. 


A somewhat amusing touch was added to the cross-exam- 
ination by Alexander H. Legge, chairman of the Farm 
Board, who testified before the committee that, though he had 
read the bill under which the board was functioning at least 
twenty times, he did not yet understand it, and challenged any 
of his interrogators to explain it to him. Other members of 
the board confessed that they had little or no knowledge of 
agricultural conditions and problems outside of their own par- 
ticular branch or district. 

Formation of a national co-operative live-stock marketing 
organization on a gigantic scale, for the control of surpluses, 
is one of the many projects which the Farm Board is consid- 
_ ering, according to C. B. Denman. It is the purpose of the 
board, says Mr. Denman, to assist in financing such an organi- 
zation, as well as in disposing of such live-stock surpluses as 
may occur from time to time. 

Announcement has been made by Dr. C. W. Warburton, 
director of extension in the Department of Agriculture, that 
initial steps have been taken to correlate the work of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, federal and state extension forces, and land- 
grant colleges and universities in a national educational move- 
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ment in agricultural-commodity marketing. This involves sup- 
port from 5,700 county agents and agricultural-college exten- 
sion specialists, as well as forty-nine colleges. Assistance will 
be rendered by these agencies in developing an effective plan 
to familiarize farmers and their marketing officials with the 
commodity-marketing system which the board is planning 
to put into operation. 

On October 1, by executive order, the Department of Co- 
operative Marketing of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
was transferred to the Farm Board. 


HOCH-SMITH HEARINGS BEGIN 


RAL ARGUMENTS ON WESTERN LIVE-STOCK 
QO rates under the Hoch-Smith Resolution (Docket No. 
17000, Part 9) were opened before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington, D. C., on October 1. Repre- 
sentatives of live-stock organizations, public-utility commis- 
sions, live-stock exchanges, and stock-yard companies are there 
in force to offer testimony and protest against the findings of 
Examiners Stiles and Parker. For the American National 
Live Stock Association appears its traffic counsel, Charles E. 
Blaine, of Phoenix, Arizona. 

It will be recalled that the examiners recommended a 
mileage basis for freight rates on live stock, instead of the 
present arrangement by shipping-point groupings. “Live 
stock in much of the Western District is not at present bear- 
ing its fair share of the transportation burden under its new 
scales,” said the report. ‘Under the rate-levels herein recom- 
mended, it will do no more than meet these minimum require- 
ments.” It was held that at the present time the range-cattle 
industry had practically recovered from the depression which 
called for relief when the resolution was passed, and that the 
next few years would see its complete rehabilitation. For this 
reason, the rates asked for by those representing the industry 
were found unjustified. On the other hand, it was proposed 
that the petition of the railroads for an advance be denied. 
(See June PRopUCER, page 8.) 


NEW MEXICO TRACT OPENED FOR ENTRY 


NNOUNCEMENT IS MADE THAT THE GENERAL 
Land Office will open 14,588 acres of unreserved, unap- 

propriated public land in Dona Ana County, New Mexico, for 
entry under the homestead and desert land laws, Details are 
to be handled by the land office at Las Cruces, New Mexico. 

The opening is scheduled for October 21. Ex-service men 
have preferential rights. After January 21, 1930, any of the 
lands remaining unreserved will become subject to appropria- 
tion by the general public. 

The land is described as being sandy or sandy loam, with 
little timber. Most of it is suitable for stock-raising. 


CHAIN-STORE PRACTICES BEING 
INVESTIGATED 


URSUANT TO. A CONGRESSIONAL RESOLUTION, 

the Federal Trade Commission is at present engaged in an 
inquiry into chain-store methods, as compared with those of 
other types of distributors. The investigation, according to 
reports, involves a vast amount of work in getting satisfactory 
responses to the schedules sent out. In connection with this 
survey, the commission plans to make a thorough study of 
retail prices and margins. 
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THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN SEPTEMBER 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 
CHICAGO, ILL., October 1, 1929. — 


ONTINUED AND APPARENTLY INTERMINABLE 

fluctuation in commercial cattle trade is exerting an influ- 
ence anything but favorable to beef-production expansion. 
Losses on the 1929 crop of fat cattle must be charged up to 
recklessness at the time they were put in, legitimate or intrin- 
sic values having been ignored at that stage of the operation; 
but a market that hops around $1 to $1.50 per ewt. within a 
few days is susceptible of criticism. That these gyrations are 
at least partly attributable to spasmodic loading in the country 
will not be disputed. Feeders have an apparently incurable 
habit of loading in response to price bulges; then sharply con- 
tracting supply on the resultant break. They have pursued 
that policy since Columbus discovered America, and show no 
sign of deviation. 


Violent Swings Characterize Cattle Market 


The up-and-down September market irritated the country 
to the denunciation stage. An illustration will suffice. One 
Illinois feeder on an extensive scale delivered seven loads of fat 
steers at Chicago on Monday, September 16. An eastern ship- 
per took one load at $16.50. ‘The others lay over until the 
week-end closing sale, when they went over the scales at a net 
depreciation of $1,100, compared with the one-load transaction 
on Monday. This, while not exactly a typical case, indicated 
the condition of a bovine mob. And, as usual, good cattle that 
cost money to finish were subjected to the most severe punish- 
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ment. The mass of mediocrity and trash, furnishing the grade 
of product so popular with chain and department stores, lost 
little ground. No wonder those who make good cattle scratch 
their craniums meditatively and ask: ‘“What’s the use?” 


Causes of Breaks Often Obscure 


What exasperates feeders is sharp fluctuations without 
apparent reasons, except the presence of a few more, or a few 
less, cattle in alternate weeks. Week-end trade of the second 
week of September was 50 cents to $1 per cwt. higher than on 
Monday. The following week dissipated all this improvement, 
with 50 cents per cwt. added for good measure; but bright and 
early on Monday of the final week, eastern shippers entered 
into a scramble for good cattle that put on as much as a dollar 
in some cases. Obviously, the debacle of the previous week 
represented a bargain sale. Killers have a distinct advantage 
over feeders in one respect: they are able to average cost over 
periods, while the particular feeder, with his entire crop on a 
breaking market, not only loses a season’s profits, but fre- 
quently “pockets” heavy loss. 


Buyers Resorting to Various Ruses 


Killers also have confirmed habits, not the least of which 
is to overplay their hands whenever opportunity offers. Buy- 
ers are called in, and the cattle are allowed to stand until the 
selling side of the trade is ready to “come across.” Custom- 
arily, on such occasions the trade is admonished that outlet 
channels are gorged, the beef market demoralized, and enough 
beef accumulated to satisfy requirements for an indefinite 
period. This would savor of mendacity but for the fact that 
it has the sanction of long custom, and is usually taken in a 
Pickwickian sense. A cattle-buyer, after asserting that his 
order has been filled and that he would lose his job if he bought 
another steer, can invariably be interested when the tired 
salesman agrees to take off half a dollar. All trades boast of 
tricks. 


Sudden Abundance of Finished Stuff Disconcerting 


On behalf of the killer, it may be said that current cattle 
costs are high, and that expensive inventories create sales 
resistance. When a gob of good cattle is dumped into the mar- 
ket for two or three days in succession, the processor throws 
a fit. The bogey of “minus” profits haunts the beef-house 
perennially. On such occasions, when wholesale cost is slashed 
for the purpose of effecting a clearance, the imperturbable 
vendor exacts the same toll from the ultimate consumer, the 
result being inelastic distribution. Frequently the boner is 
utilized to effect a clearance. 


Mass of Mediocre Qualities Important Factor 


One of the obstructions encountered by good cattle this 
season has been the great mass of bovine mediocrity and trash, 
cattle selling anywhere from $9 to $11 constituting a legacy 
of the 1928 boom. This product is popular with a certain 
class of retailers, with most of the chain stores, and with the 
meat-vending departments of metropolitan department stores, 
responsible for deceptive advertising. Not until these cattle 
are out of the way will distributive conditions improve. Dur- 
ing September, southwestern pastures pursued the process of 
depletion in anticipation of frost, and, at current prices, con- 
Signing this mass of grass product to the freezer was uneco- 
nomic, if not impossible, owing to risk and carrying charges. 
The situation was not improved by intermittent liquidation of 
the residue of the crop of year-fed bullocks tucked away by 
feeders at high prices last fall, and carried in the hope or 
expectancy of repetition of 1928 prices on this occasion. Reali- 
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zation that such a market performance was 
prompted unloading, making matters worse. 


impossible 


Light Weights Give Best Account of Themselves 


As it is, a few choice bullocks have sold up to $17, against 
$18.65 a year ago; but the percentage of the crop realizing 
from $16 up has been small, the great mass of fed cattle vend- 
ing at a range of $13 to $15; and at the latter price they re- 
quired both quality and condition. Always the big steer has 
been handicapped, and, if plain or rough, severely penalized, 
while little cattle have come back promptly after slumps,: and 
fared best during the breaks. Late in September a veritable 
scramble for 600- to 900-pound yearlings developed, at prices 
not far below the highest level of the season, a string of baby- 
beef heifers cashing at $14 to $14.50 during the last week. 
While the trade can always use a modicum of heavy beef, cat- 
tle carrying weight must have quality. Carrying the other 
kind into long feeds is merely a method of flirting with the 
sheriff. 


Bulls and Females Popular Types 


In striking contrast to the frequently debilitated trade in 
good cattle has been a buoyant, steady-as-a-battleship canner, 
cutter, and bull market. Frequently cow salesmen refused to 
part with canners and cutters unless the buyer took their good 
cows with the package. Superabundance of cheap steers was 
adverse to an active or healthy cow market. The $6 to $7.50 
grades of females were always popular, and any kind of a bull, 
especially the rubbery type prized by sausage-makers, pro- 
voked competition. The sole explanation for this is scarcity, 
although it is partly attributable to popularity of the “hot 
dog”—a type of sausage that appears to have displaced ham 
to a considerable extent in picnic and sandwich circles. 


Hogs under Bearish Influences 


But, if cattle-feeders have berated their market, swine- 
growers have heaped malediction on the trading condition they 
encountered. Prices ruled about $3 per cwt. lower than at 
the corresponding period last year, or prior to the collapse of 
the September boom on that occasion, which sent average cost 
to $12.50 per cwt. On this occasion, cost was under $10 much 
of the time. Various bearish influences were effective, not the 
least of which was a gob of overweight barrows and big pack- 
ing sows that descended on the market at an inopportune 
moment, effectively preventing packers from running a sea- 
sonal bull campaign in hogs for the purpose of valorizing 
stocks of products and stimulating distribution of their accu- 
mulation. June breaks and September bulges are trade tradi- 
tions. This year neither happened, probably for the reason 
that hogs usually sent to the butcher in June were fed out 
until September, on the erroneous theory that the latter mar- 
ket would repeat what it did in 1928. Instead, a condition 
exactly the reverse developed, heavy butcher hogs selling under 
$9, and overweight packing sows below $8, while feather- 
weights were eligible to $10.50 to $11. Export trade picked up 
in September, but insufficiently to boost values of lard and 
meats substantially. Possibility, or probability, that the old 
crop of big hogs would overlap the new run of light stuff did 
not improve Packingtown atmosphere. In any event, there 
will be a carry-over of lard and meats into the winter packing 
season, and, as a short corn crop has never prompted growers 
to feed hogs out, the early winter market will be well sup- 
plied. A few weeks hence the present wide spread will narrow, 
all hogs will look alike, and possibly killers will need a little 
weight. Speculation as to what will happen during the ensu- 
ing ninety days is futile, depending wholly on growers’ mar- 
keting policy. 
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Sheep Stable at Lower Levels 


Live-mutton trade has been stable, if nothing else. Fat 
lambs have found a $13 to $13.50 market, occasionally a $14 
top has developed, and a percentage of the crop, both native 
and western, has sold down to $12.50. Feeding lambs broke 
75 cents to $1 per cwt. late in September—a seasonal condi- 
tion, as early purchases are always the best “buy.”. Western 
lambs came in indifferent condition this season, owing to 
adverse physical conditions, a long feeder end going to the 
country at a wide range of prices. Fat sheep were dirt-cheap 
—mostly ewes at $4 to $5.25—few feeding or breeding ewes 
going to the country. Although lamb prices have averaged 
considerably lower than last year, no serious protest has been 
uttered. The dressed market has shown little evidence of con- 
gestion, indicating a broad outlet for product at current prices. 


HERE AND THERE AROUND THE MARKET 
CIRCUIT 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


O A NEOPHYTE OF HIS CATTLE-BUYING FORCE, 
"Lee elder P. D. Armour said: “Young man, I will give 
you a precept—impress it on your memory: Never overlook 
an opportunity to make a dollar for the house.” This admoni- 
tion has been handed to several generations of cattle-buyers, 
and, should they ignore it, their memories are promptly, if not 
profanely, jogged, language directed at a cattle-buyer on the 
carpet being more emphatic than refined. To save the house 
a dollar has been, and always will be, the main object of a 
cattle-buyer. 

Of course, prices go up as well as down—a fact which 
many are disposed to ignore, including editors of market 
papers. As in the case of ocean tides, those running at the 
market ebb and flow. The same bunch of buyers, elated with 
the feat of depressing prices a dollar per cwt. or more, will 
run into hard picking and experience the necessity of putting 
on as much, or more, the succeeding week. They are, in fact, 
no more alert than salesmen equally determined to save their 
customers a proverbial dollar. 

Two successive crashes, alternated by a sharp advance in 
cattle prices, during September, serve to illustrate this. Re- 
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sponsibility by the country for such radical price movements 
is not generally understood, or at least accepted. The feeder 
or shipper profiting by a dollar advance successfully conceals 
his enthusiasm, but the man who happens to be caught in a 
break speaks his piece invectively. 

High price-levels insure sudden and wide fluctuations— 
this applying to all the commodity and security markets. 


* * * 


In a statistical sense, the cattle industry is in much the 
same condition as half a century back, if not worse, because 
in the earlier days the stocker and feeder movement through 
the central markets was reasonably reliable as a gauge of 
pending beef-making operations. Such information is still 
available, but little else, although in a vague way we know 
that the direct movement from pasture to feed-lot has attained 
considerable volume. At least an approximation of the volume 
of this movement should be available, as every hoof goes on 
tha trails, and transportation records are always available. 
Owing to the scramble for cattle a year ago, this direct move- 
ment attained unprecedented volume,.and, had it been recorded, 
the trade would have had a more accurate idea concerning 
visible supply. Results show that the direct movement to feed- 
lots during the latter half of 1928 was even greater than the 
most extravagant estimates. In this respect September was a 
revelation, depositing at the markets a crop of finished beef 
that strained distributive capacity and taxed killing facilities. 
This year it was not grass beef, but feed-lot product, that 
broke the September market. 


* * * 


Verily, there is little new under the sun. This is clipped 
from a twenty-five-year-ago department of a market paper: 
“Cattle-feeders are in receipt of sheets of forty-six questions 
from the United States Department of Commerce, asking for 
information on feeding operations, with a view to solving some 
of the problems in the meat industry.” At that time $6.40 was 
Chicago’s cattle top. What information the query may have 
elicited is conjectural, but the same line has been put out many 
times meanwhile, with results that may be inferred. There 
has been one outstanding innovation meanwhile—the harassed 
cattle-feeder in his present quandary may tune in at any 
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moment to listen to a dissertation on the handicaps that beset 
him. The world “do move.” 


* * * 


Chain-store propaganda is plentifully on tap these days. 
The editorial desk is piled high with these emissions, and at 
public gatherings the champions of the system are always au- 
dible. Assertion that the chain store has improved distributive 
conditions is, however, open to serious doubt. Not long ago a 
trio of chain-store buyers in an Atlantic seaboard city entered 
into a compact to cut their joint beef order in two for a week, 
with the obvious purpose of depressing prices. In another city, 
lamb was not only put on the taboo list, but advertising was 
resorted to for the purpose of dissuading the public from eat- 
ing that meat, on the theory that current cost was excessive. 
The chain store means concentration of the buying power. 
Recently T. W. Taliaferro, the Detroit packer, sounded an 
alarm in this language: 


“Concentrated buying is the worst thing that could happen 
to the economic life of the country. You have only to look 
around you to see its withering touch, and to see what the 
result will be eventually. Farmers’ ills are not so much 
attributable to overproduction as to concentrated buying. Com- 
petition in selling is taken care of through anti-trust laws, but 
competition in buying has no check and is, in my estimation, 
a greater menace than was ever presented through the combi- 
nations of those manufacturing and selling.” 

* * * 


After a long period of expansion, during which chain 
stores have grown thicker than the proverbial “hair on a dog,” 
another period of contraction is inevitable, as the thing has 
been overdone. Consolidation will ensue, further concentrat- 
ing such buying power as is already in evidence. An over- 
manned retail industry, plus a surplus of jobbers, meat-ped- 
dlers, and other parasites, has undoubtedly widened the gap 
between packers’ coolers and the essential ultimate consumer 
in the past; but if the pendulum swings to an extreme in the 
other direction, producers will be penalized. Certainly the 
chain store, with a pronounced preference for handling medium 
and common grades of beef, has not expanded demand for 
qualitied meats. The chain-store propagandists will bear watch- 
ing. 

* * * 

Ever and anon an outcropping in congressional debating 
indicates latent effort to break down the barrier excluding 
infected foreign meats. Recently in the Senate, during debate 
of the tariff bill, a verbal battle developed over meat imports. 
The press dispatch says: 


“At the request of Senator Smoot, the reading of the bill 
for amendments was begun, starting with the administrative 
features. This had barely started when a sharp debate broke 
out over the sections prohibiting the importation of meats and 
live stock in certain cases, and the amendment intended to pre- 
vent the Secretary of Agriculture from taking arbitrary action 
in shutting out plants under the Plant Quarantine Act. Sena- 
tor Joseph T. Robinson called for an explanation as to why the 
bill provided for an embargo in the case of meats and food 
animals on account of rinderpest and foot-and-mouth disease, 
and took the reverse action as to plants. 

“Senators Smoot and David A. Reed, of Pennsylvania, 
defended the bill in this respect, and Senator Reed scored the 
Department of Agriculture for having been ‘excessively arbi- 
trary’ and for ‘most bureaucratic interference with foreign 
trade’ in shutting out plants from countries, when plant dis- 
ease did not exist in those countries.” 


This is merely a prelude to assertion that Argentina and 
other South American countries are free of foot-and-mouth 
disease, and their meats eligible to admission to this market. 


* * * 


Signs of the times suggest that the farm weekly has seen 
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its best days. The Country Gentleman and the Breeder’s Ga- 
zette have gone on a monthly basis, and numerous lesser lumi- 
naries in this sphere of journalism have been submerged, the 
latest incident being the disappearance of the once powerful 
Iowa Homestead. In an agrarian sense, the country has been 
seriously overpublished, and the mass emission of literature on 
such subjects by the federal Department of Agriculture, sup- 
plemented by a never-ceasing grist from the state agricultural 
colleges, has not improved the strategic position of the farm 
weekly. Many of these publications represented nothing, and 
were merely purveyors of advertising. As one critic has said, 
they were “printed in the interest of those who had something 
to sell to the farmer.” More or less doubtful circulation-pro- 
motion schemes have multiplied, and the farmer has been liter- 
ally buried. Aggregating the claimed circulation of these 
papers, the total reaches impossible figures. Evidently deferred 
wash-day is here in the publication game. 


DEMAND FOR STOCKERS LIMITED 


J. E. P. 


ETWEEN A TIGHT MONEY MARKET, ADVANCING 

corn cost, and resentment of the purchasing folly of 
1928, demand for fleshy feeding cattle has been restricted all 
through the present season. Light cattle from 850 pounds 
down have had a fairly broad country outlet at prices around 
$2 per cwt. lower than a year ago, but such 1,100- to 1,200- 
pound steers as the country clamored for last year have been 
strictly taboo. There has been a demand for a limited num- 
ber of 900- to 1,000-pound fleshy cattle, but the total purchase 
is insignificant compared with the whole. 

“As usual, the country balks at investing when cattle 
are cheap,” remarked a veteran who took on several hundred 
1,100-pound cattle at prices close to $3 per cwt. less than a 
year ago. “This, in my opinion, means an all-winter re- 
placement demand. Remember how dead the deal went last 
January, about the time of the Denver stock show? Well, 
about that time next January you may look for action and 
higher prices.” 

Few investors have been in a mood to pass the $11 line, 
$10 to $10.50 per cwt. having been popular prices. Common 
stockers have sold as low as $8.50, but below $9.50 buyers 
do not get “much.” Choice western yearlings have sold at 
$11.50 to $12. 

The movement through market gateways to feed-lots has 
been far less in volume than last year, and probably will be all 
through the season. The direct movement from pasture to 
feed-lot, concerning which statistical information is unavail- 
able, will be more than cut in two, compared with 1928. By 
the time western gathering has been suspended for the season, 
and the feeding area has snuggled into winter quarters, the 
statistical strength of the position of those who have secured 
cattle while the getting was good will be realized. 

So far this year the in-and-outer is out of the feeding 
game. He has a pronounced penchant for getting both in and 
out at the wrong time. When he is out, the regular, con- 
sistent feeder invariably makes money, for the good and suffi- 
cient reason that he is relieved of just that much competition. 
When the in-and-outer goes on a buying furore, he makes 
competition in determining investment cost of cattle, repeat- 
ing at the liquidation stage. He put feeder cattle up last fall, 
and has been largely responsible for losses on the beef crop of 
1929—a period of liquidation. 

If the crop of thin steers now going into feeders’ hands 
does not prove profitable in the finality of the operation, the 
jig is up. 
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NORTHWESTERN CATTLE SUPPLY MUCH 
BELOW NORMAL 


J. E. P. 


W ats GRASS BEEF HAS BEEN SUPERABUNDANT 
all summer, the northern grazing area was not respon- 
sible. But for the contribution by southern pastures— 
mainly Kansas and Oklahoma—replenished to the repletion 
stage from the Texas storehouse last spring, the public would 
have been on short beef rations. Had the Northwest possessed 
anywhere near its normal cattle supply, such markets as 
Chicago, Omaha, Sioux City, and St. Paul would have been 
glutted, owing to adverse physical conditions. For one thing, 
northwestern cattlemen did not like prices; for another, they 
were not in possession of the cattle. Illustrative of this is 
light loading at the Crow Reservation in Montana, which 
normally ships 200 to 300 cars during the period extending 
from August 25 to the middle of October. This season the 
output was 75 to 100 cars weekly, with a maximum of 125 cars. 


Not only have values ruled considerably lower than last 
season, but the percentage of beef-has been decidedly smaller. 
As feeders persistently sidestepped fleshy cattle of the two- 
way variety, the bulk of that offering went to killers at $10 to 
$11.25. A few fat, mature grass steers went to killers at $12 
to $12.75, a large percentage of the grass cows and heifers 
vending at $8 to $10, and choice heifers, up to $11. The stocker 
contingent has sold at anywhere from $8.50 to $11. 


By this time the bulk of the season’s beef crop made on 
southwesiern pastures will be out of the way, and the end of 
October will taper off the northwestern loading season. Phy- 
sical conditions in the latter area were such as to make beef 
tonnage impossible. Gathering included a considerable num- 
ber of aged cows that are no longer considered a safe breeding 
proposition, justifying owners in banking the money. 

While winter-feeding or carrying prospects over prac- 
tically the entire Northwest are anything but favorable, ex- 
perience shows that a short crop of feed*can be so conserved 
as to go a long way. Cattle are being moved from bare to 
more favored sections, and, while the drought has undoubtedly 
set back the rehabilitation program, resumption will be coin- 
cident with improved feed conditions. So far as getting back 
into cattle is concerned, the Northwest is now on its own re- 
sources. 


Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


PURE-BRED HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


PERRY PARK 


RANCH 


LARKSPUR, COLORADO 
R. P. Lamont, Jr. 


Owner 
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NEBRASKA LEADS IN SEASON’S BEEF-MAKING 


J. E. P. 


EBRASKA IS TO BE CREDITED WITH THIS 

season’s outstanding beef-making performance. It em- 
braced 732 Hereford steers fed at Ainsley, Nebraska, by 
Charles and Harry Benedict. The notable phase of this 
operation was at the marketing stage, as 178 head of light 
cattle realized the top of the market in their class, 554 head 
fetching the top for any weight or class on the day of sale. 

The initial sale was on June 1, when a new top was made 
at $15 on 907-pound steer and heifer yearlings. The advance 
was followed up until the season’s top was reached, sales 
during the August 5 to September 17 period being made at 
$17. Dressing percentages ranged from 62.2 to 62.6 on 751- 
to 907-pound yearlings, and 64.5 to 65.5 on cattle weighing 
1,125 to 1,293 pounds. 

Of the entire herd, 540 cattle were raised by Ernest R. 
May, of Sunshine, Wyoming. They were received at Cody, 
Wyoming, November 1, 1928, at an average weight of 700 
pounds, and were approximately eighteen months old. The 
average gain was 2%, pounds daily. 


HEAVY CATTLE RECEIPTS BOON TO KILLERS 


J. E. P. 


EAVY CATTLE RECEIPTS AT ALL MARKETS 

during the August and September period were at- 
tributable to drought, an unpromising winter-feed prospect, 
cessation of last year’s range purchasing of feeding cattle, 
and the campaign to liquidate heavy installation in southwest- 
ern pastures last spring. As feeders were “off” weighty grass 
cattle, in consequence of the punishment taken on 1928 pur- 
chases of that type, these heavy receipts augmented current 
supply of medium and common beef, congesting distributive 
outlets late in September to such an extent that cooler space at 
New York was overtaxed, necessitating leaving fresh arrivals 
on the track in cars. 

September cattle receipts at ten principal markets were 
about 1,000,000 head, or close to the figures for 1928, when 
feeders relieved the beef market by taking back to the country 
an inestimable number of two-way, and even fat, steers that, 
without that buying furore, would have gone direct to the 
shambles. This year killers took the entire package at sub- 
stantially lower prices. 

This mass of common and medium-quality beef has been 
a bonanza to processors and distributors by increasing their 


. AUCTION 


Cattle, Sheep and Stock Pigs at the 
Sales Pavilion 


at Norfolk, Nebraska, every Friday 





| 
If you want to buy or sell live stock of any kind, try | 
our Norfolk market first 


It is the place where buyers and sellers meet 
Phone 500 


NORFOLK LIVE STOCK SALES CO. 


Norfolk, Nebraska 


T. O. RINGER, Manager . G. C. BENNING, Secretary 
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volume at prices that showed substantial profit margins, as 
retail imposts were practically the same as a year ago, espe- 
cially when the character of the product is considered. As 
usual, western grass beef masqueraded as the native article. 

The September advance in corn had the logical effect of 
dislodging a considerable number of warmed-up steers, also 
native grassers, the latter being without pasture. During the 
big run of the third week of September, when 60,000 cattle 
broke prices $1 to $1.50 per cwt., Chicago received at least 
5,000 cattle in merely good feeder flesh, plus 5,000 others that 
were overdone, including one load, weighing close to 1,800 
pounds, that had been held in expectancy of repetition of last 
year’s $18 market at that juncture. 

Feasts are credited with preceding famines. While this 
may not be so in a literal sense, winter and spring beef pro- 
duction will undoubtedly be restricted—a fact that may not be 
conspicuously in evidence for some time, as, when feed is high, 
feeders invariably take the short route to market, especially if 
prices show a profitable turn-over. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, 
shipments, and slaughter of live stock at sixty-six mar- 

kets for the month of August, 1929, compared with August, 
1928, and for the eight months ending August, 1929 and 1928: 


RECEIPTS 






Eight Months Ending 





August 

1929 1929 1928 
COtUIO” « scccccccscctl 1,152,174 1,307,474 | 8,438,151 9,112,898 
(alvés) 25.7 462,381 521,291 | 3,950,398 | 4,159,516 
PIONS ore 2,925,837 | 2,522,886 | 28,693,607 | 31,411,883 
Sheep................ 2,536,575 | 2,362,334 | 15,522,089 | 14,611,057 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS} 
S—ooOOOOO—————e—eoEoEoaoananDnhRD9aDaD>~nDhDhnDhnDBDnDBaEaEanhBn™BoB»oa=LRLBEB=LBEB9hA™”ALAABRA”DDADDAADADBDA”ADDDADADADADDAADhDhO09Da9Daa]aDS=EUBBES 

August Eight "ian Ending 

1929 1928 1929 1928 
Cattie®:..-2\2..2) 525,310 630,573 8,461,538 | 3,864,138 
ROR = tes 158,246 182,992 1,130,052 1,208,194 
Ps aictscseinnd 1,119,795 |} 1,159,844 | 10,769,463 | 11,752,318 
TN accessed 1,384,234 | 1,249,523 7,246,601 | 6,892,653 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
August Eight <a Ending 
ugust 

1929 1928 1929 1928 
Cathe .....i%4 246,286 311,896 | 1,503,634 | 1,694,175 
KGOIVOR os 5..2. 20,442 24,359 153,312 160,186 
ME tes esse 38,053 42,503 427,059 504,814 
MOOD. scancesicc! 639,232 564,267 | 1,947,368 1,727,746 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 






August Eight ee 


Augus 







1929 1928 1929 1928 
ee 624,540 656,482 | 4,875,699 | 5,093,218 
ON once 313,400 350,613 | 2,830,434 | 3,004,604 
WE acc iemes 1,810,093 | 1,362,503 | 17,905,183 | 19,639,687 
I ices scpil 1,154,603 | 1,097,219 | 8,253,765 | 7,703,897 


*Exclusive of calves. 


tIncluding stockers and feeders. 
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COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 
B principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
October 2, 1929, compared with September 3, 1929, and Octo- 
ber 1, 1928: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Oct. 2,1929 Sept. 3,1929 Oct. 1, 1928 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.).................. $15.25-16.25 $15.75-16.75 $17.00-18.00 
CIS ei Bicatiniatantiscicetncemnnel 12.50-15.25 13.25-15.75 14,25-17.00 
Choice (1,100 Ibs. down)....................-. 15.25-16.25  15.75-17.00 17.00-18.00 
CO cscs eccentric 12.50-15.25 18.25-15.75 14.50-17.00 
Pee: OUD” Ts WIN) crcitsircinicirsccces 11.00-12.75  10.75-13.25 12.00-14.50 

FED YEARLING STEERS: 

a Ge aii sete eiaciccecnane 12.15-16.00 13.25-16.50  14.50-18.00 

HEIFERS: 

Gia te CI ccs 9.25-14.75 10.00-15.50 11.50-17.25 

COWS: 

Cl Oi CI i ies 8.00-10.50 8.75-12.00 9.00-12.25 

FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up)................ 10.00-11.75 10.50-12.50 11.50-13.50 
Commie ho TRON isc cscncsnstissntnines 8.00-10.00 8.25-10.50 9.00-11.75 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down).......... 10.00-11.75 10.50-12.50 11.75-13.50 
Committ: Cry TROUT os cscicsccesseccecinctisneces 8.00-10.00 8.00-10.50 8.50-11.75 

HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 9.35-10.25 10.35-11.50 10.25-11.25 

LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (84 to 92 Ibs.)........ 10.00-13.00 10.75-13.60 11.50-14.00 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


DENVER, COLO., October 2, 1929. 

OME DECLINE IN PRICES OF PRACTICALLY ALL 

grades of cattle, hogs, and sheep was recorded on the Den- 
ver market, as well as at all other markets, during the month 
of September. Cattle prices show a loss, as compared with a 
month ago, of around 50 cents per cwt. Prices advanced 
slightly early in the month, but later declines wiped out all 
the increase, and more. Hog prices at the close of the month 
were around 75 to 85 cents lower than the month before. 
Fat-lamb prices were 75 cents to $1 lower, while feeder lambs 


were steady to 10 cents off. Fat ewes closed around 50 to 75 
cents lower. 


Cattle.—Lighter supplies of cattle were due to the fact 
that September shipments were heavy last year, on account of 
the skyrocket prices then prevailing. The tendency this year 
was to hold stock back until later in the season. A very good 
feeder demand developed late in the month, but many of the 
feeders who patronize the Denver market were not yet ready 
for their stock, and trade was a little slow at times. 

Good-quality grass steers were selling around $11 to $12 
early in September, whereas the same grades sold at $10.75 
to $11.50 at the close. Fed steers were quoted up to $15 a 
month ago, and the same grades could be expected to bring 
about the same prices at the present time. However, the sup- 
ply of fed stock is very light. Good-quality fat cows were sell- 
ing a month ago around $7.75 to $8.50, and the same grades 
were bringing around $7.25 to $8.25 at the close of the month, 
with a few heiferish cows up to $9. Heifers sold mostly at $9 
to $10.25 early in September, with the same grades around 
$8.50 to $9.75 late in the month, and a few up to $10. 

Feeder and stocker cattle of fair to good quality were 
bringing from $10 to $11.75 early in September; late in the 
month the same grades were selling around $9.50 to $11, with 
a few choice yearling steers up to $12, freight paid. 

Dealers look for an active trade in the cattle market from 
now on. The sugar-beet harvest is on in full force in northern 
Colorado, and beet-fields will be ready for the stock soon. 
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Eastern feeder-buyers are also expected here in large numbers. 
That the supply will be ample for all trade requirements is 
confidently expected. : 


Hogs.—The hog supply was heavy during the month, but 
demand was good, and the trade was fairly active from day 
to day. Good-quality light-weight hogs were selling around 
$11.25 to $11.35 at the close of August; by the middle of Sep- 
tember tops were selling at $10.75, while $10.50 was taking 
the best at the close of the month. This decline is seasonal, 
and the general impression is that prices will continue on a 
very satisfactory plane for some time to come. The supply of 
hogs in the country is not excessive, according to reports, and 
dealers look for a very good demand. All buyers were in the 
market here for supplies during the month, big packers taking 
the majority of the hogs, with small killers and shipper buy- 
ers doing a fair amount of purchasing. 

The indicated shortage of the corn crop and the probable 
high price of corn are expected to affect the future supply of 
hogs somewhat, but to just what extent it is hard to forecast. 
In all probability, the majority of the winter’s supply of hogs 
will be marketed at a somewhat lighter weight on this account 
than would have been the case had the corn supply been more 
liberal. 


Sheep.—Sheep trade was active from day to day, and the 
market had a good tone. However, prices on fat lambs de- 
elined materially during the closing days of the month. Good 
handy-weight lambs were selling to packers around $12.50 to 
$12.75 late in August; by the middle of September they had 
gone to $12.85, but on the closing sessions sharp declines 
brought the best lambs down to $11.75. Feeder lambs, how- 
ever, held up much better. Good feeders were selling around 
$12.50 to $12.75 early in September, and the same grades were 
bringing from $12.40 to $12.65 at the close of the month. The 
demand for feeder lambs is good, and the supply was quite 
liberal throughout the month. A large number of feeder 
lambs remain to be marketed, and the trade looks for an active 
market during the next month or six weeks. Fat ewes were 
selling at $4 to $5 early in September, but at the close of the 
month the same grades were selling around $3.75 to $4.25. 


Indications point to a good demand for feeder lambs on 


rg ee 
WHR HEREFORDS 


have always been in favor with the 
range men. You can depend upon 
them to produce quality cattle. 








Now with the blood of that great sire 
PRINCE DOMINO 


predominating among both the cows and 
bulls in the breeding herd, WHR becomes 
more than ever a reliable source of supply 
for both the cattleman and the breeder. 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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the local market during the entire fall season. Northern Colo- 
rado feeders will finish fully as many lambs this fall and win- 
ter as they.did a year ago, and only a limited number of them 
have made their contracts so far. The majority are expected 
to purchase on the open market, and, with the usual strong 
demand from the Corn Belt country, a large number of sheep 
and lambs will be needed on the Denver market to supply the 
inquiry. 

Horses.—Horse trade was active during the month of Sep- 
tember, with prices about on a level with those of a month 
ago. The supply was not quite so heavy as in September a 
year ago. Following the weekly horse auctions, liberal ship- 
ments were made to many points in the East and South, with 
local buyers taking a large number of the animals offered. 
Good-quality heavy draft-horses are selling around $125 to $175 
a head, with good big work-mules bringing from $100 to $175. 
Farm chunks are selling anywhere from $60 to $90, with 
light-weight horses from $50 down. 


PACKERS REVIEW LIVE-STOCK AND MEAT 
CONDITIONS 


ROM A REVIEW OF THE LIVE-STOCK AND MEAT 
situation during September, issued by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, we quote the subjoined paragraphs: 


PORK AND SWINE 


“The export trade was rather slow. The demand for 
meats and lard from stocks previously landed was limited, 
both in the United Kingdom and on the continent. In general, 
prices abroad followed the trend of the domestic market, owing 
in part to increased slaughter of hogs in Denmark and to 
restricted demand in the United Kingdom. 


“In the domestic market, the demand for fresh pork was 
good in most localities. Wholesale prices of the principal 
fresh products were about steady, with the exception of fresh 
hams, which declined. A good volume of smoked meats moved 
into consumption. Wholesale prices of.bacon and picnics 
showed little change, but smoked hams declined in price. The 
trade in bacon and picnics showed some improvement over 
the preceding month. The demand for lard was good in the 
domestic market, although prices declined somewhat toward 
the end of the month. 


FOR SALE IN CARLOAD LOTS 


Registered 


HEREFORD 
Two-Year-Old Bulls 


BRED FOR THE RANGE 


J. M. Carey & Brother 


- CHEYENNE, WYOMING 


Established 1872 Incorporated 1906 
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“The average price of hogs at Chicago declined during the 
first ten days of the month, and then increased during the next 
two weeks, with a slight decline just before the close of the 
month. The difference between the top and average price be- 
came narrower after the first of the month, owing to the 
increased supply of light-weight hogs. Slaughter of hogs at 
the leading markets was considerably heavier than in Septem- 
ber of last year. 


CATTLE AND BEEF 


“Cattle receipts for the month were heavier than in Au- 
gust, but were somewhat lighter than in September of last year. 
During the first week of the month, all grades of butcher 
cattle declined in price, but prices of cutters and bulls in- 
creased. The decline of the first week in butcher cattle was 
regained during the second week, owing to an improvement 
in the demand for beef. In the third week, when receipts were 
the heaviest for any week so far this year, prices of butcher 
stock again declined, while cutters and bulls increased in price. 
All classes of cattle sold somewhat higher during the closing 
week. Good light cattle were relatively scarce during the 
month. Grass-fed cattle were fairly numerous. 

“The demand for dressed beef was only fair for the month 
as a whole, but was somewhat better than in the preceding 


month. There was_a good demand for forequarters during 
the month, 


“There was a good demand for hides, and prices showed 
some advance. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


“Prices of sheep and lambs were about steady during the 
first week. The market advanced in the second week, except 
in the case of feeders, which sold somewhat lower. All grades 
of sheep and lambs sold at lower levels during the third week. 
The market declined further during the last week. 

“The wool market was not so active as in the preceding 
month. Prices of scoured wool declined somewhat. The price 
of worsted wools was practically unchanged.” 


OUTCOME OF LAMB-FEEDING DOUBTFUL 


J. E. P. 

FULL CROP OF WESTERN LAMBS HAS GONE 
A into feeders’ hands, and will be valorized at the market 
between now and next April. East of the Missouri River, 
Iowa has been the heaviest purchaser, dry weather and tight 
money having restricted purchasing elsewhere. This defi- 
ciency may be made up during October. In fact, toward the 
end of September there was evidence of revived purchasing 
power in farm feeding circles. That the money situation has 
excited an influence admits of no doubt, as not one farmer 
feeder in a score is in financial shape to put $2,000 to $2,500 
in a carload of thin lambs without getting bank or commis- 
sion-house assistance. To get around this handicap, some 
have taken on old range ewes, costing $1,000 per car or there- 
about. 

The point is that, with a full crop of lambs on feed, 
killers are not in a mood to repeat the high prices of last 
winter. Despite moderate receipts, a bear raid was made on 
both sheep and lamb prices late in September, with the result 
that the bulk of lambs were depressed to a $12.50 to $13 
basis, fat ewes selling largely at $4 to $4.75 per cwt. Intima- 
tion comes from killer sources that the $12 objective is sought 
in the case of lambs. Packingtown, of course, may be wrong, 
and frequently is, in the price-forecasting sphere, but it is 
at least a declaration of intention. 

But for a short crop of indifferent-quality western lambs 
this year, the bulk would have sold below a $13 basis—prob- 
ably close to $12—instead of $13 to $13.50, before the Sep- 
tember break. Slaughter figures indicate gradual and inevi- 
table increase, that portion under federal inspection having 
expanded about 500,000 head during the first eight months of 
1929, compared with the previous corresponding period. Next 
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year a similar increase is probable, owing to farm-flock 
expansion. A possibility of excess production lurks in gains 
by native, rather than western, flocks. 

At this writing, the financial outcome of the winter- 
feeding season is somewhat dubious. The October-to-De- 
cember period has never been one of advancing prices, as it 
is the clean-up season, when bargains rule. If common cost 
of fat lambs can be put below the $12 line before the end of 
the year, killers will have gained a distinct vantage point, 
and their no-quarter attitude is evident. No money is to be 
thrown to the little birds down in the sheep-house, and every 
opportunity to take off a dime or a quarter will be embraced. 
Generous direct receipts dumped into the Chicago market 
constitute an efficient governor on price-making. 

. Last winter the upward price movement began in Decem- 
ber, followed by a sharp appreciation from $14 to $17 per cwt.; 
but toward the end of the season a break developed. Some of 
the “wise guys” in the trade expect that course to be reversed 
on this occasion, Feed is high, and feeders nervous; conse- 
quently they are in a mood to take a profit, the probability 
being that western lambs taken out early will return in the 
same manner, furnishing killers with easy picking during the 
early part of the winter. Late in September, lambs taken out 
early at $13.50 returned to sell at $13, and more of that kind 
of marketing is expected during the next ninety days. 


IMPORTATIONS DEPRESS HIDE PRICES 


J. E. P. 


IDES HAVE FLUCTUATED WITHIN A NARROW 
range for a month past. Demand blows hot and cold 
alternately. Leather market conditions reflect the depressing 
influence of excessive importations. Packers have kept closely 
sold up at the market, taking 19 cents for heavy native steers; 
18% cents for heavy native cows, also heavy Texas and butt- 
branded steers; 17% cents for Colorado steers, and 16 cents 
for branded cows. 

Independent packer productions are normal at about 16% 
cents for all-weight steers and cows. October hides will be 
on sale before long, and there is scant prospect that anything 
will sell above 16% cents. 

Country hides are slow. Buyers are bidding 13 cents for 
all-weight merchandise, but getting little at that figure. Cows, 
60 pounds and up, are priced at about 12 cents, selected. Buff 
weights have sold at 13% cents, with buyers disposed to talk 
the market top at 13 cents. 

Extreme weights in country hides are listed at 15 to 16 
cents asked, with trade slow. All-weight country brands are 
listed at 11 cents flat. 

Horsehides are slow, with northern mixed lots priced at 
$4.50 to $5; straight renderers, at $5.50 flat. Dry hides have 
been wanted at 25 cents, for flint, all-weight; salted and culls 
at the usual discounts. 


BEARS IN POSSESSION OF WOOL MARKET 


J. E. P. 


HERE WOOL PEOPLE CONGREGATE, OPINION 
W is anything but bullish. That determination to hold 
prices down exists in manufacturing circles is an open secret. 
At the moment it is a quiet trade, with discouraging trends 
in London and colonial markets. Some factors are, however, 
decidedly indefinite, notably the size of the new clip in the 
Southern Hemisphere. Some reports are that it will be less 
than expected, but an increase is generally considered certain. 
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A gratifying phase is the healthy condition of the goods 
market. 

Fine wools, which now constitute the domestic marketing 
problem, are about on a parity with foreign markets. A sold- 
up condition of medium wools in this and foreign markets 
encourages holders of fine wools to stand pat. The manu- 
facturing session is marking time. 

From week to week, quotations at eastern concentration 
points show little change. Medium grades are distinctly firm 
and against the buyer; fine wools are no more than steady. 
For days barely enough business is done to test the market, 
as dealers are not to be stampeded into making concessions, 
a well-grounded impression existing that the low point has 
been uncovered. 

The most important factor in the fine-wool situation is 
the size of the Australian clip, and until that is determined 
the outlook will be somewhat hazy. Australia has more sheep, 
but it is doubtful if there will be a corresponding increase in 
wool tonnage, compared with last year. The drought in that 
continent has reached serious proportions, sheep in stricken 
districts being sheared early to lighten their fleece burden and 
give them an opportunity to survive. 

Australian wools are realizing prices indicating Boston 
landed cost, duty paid, about 10 cents per pound more than 
corresponding grades of fine territory domestic wools, un- 
skirted. But, on account of skirting and other details of 
preparation, Australian wools are worth about 10 cents a 
clean pound more than unskirted domestic. Temporarily, at 
least, the tariff is effective, and, if scarcity does not develop, 
there is scant prospect of advances in fine-wool prices, unless 
London and Australia set the pace. This is regarded as im- 


A NEW ERA for 


Agriculture Begins! 


With the enactment of the Federal Farm Aid Bill, 
agriculture is placed on a sound footing. 

The cattle business has come back, and our in- 
creasing population, in the face of decreasing cattle 
supplies, bids fair for a continuance of good profits 
in cattle-raising. 

The sheep business is also enjoying a healthy 
prosperity. 

Farm and Ranch lands are now lower than they 
were before the War. Past experience proves that 
a rise in land prices always occurs three to four 
years after a rise in agricultural and live-stock 
prices. 

A well-known authority stated recently: 


“We believe that the outlook for agriculture 
is now better than it has been for many years, 
and carefully purchased farm lands now offer a 
good long-pull investment.” 


Buy Now and Reap the Benefit of the Increase in 
Value Which Is Bound to Follow 

We have Farms and Ranches in seventeen Western 

States. We shall be glad to furnish detailed description 


to bona fide buyers who will drop us a card stating in 
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The Western Mortgage 
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probable, as tops are selling in Bradford, England, at the 
season’s low point, and show no healthy undertone at that. 
There is a possibility that the Australian market may get 
Japanese and continental competition, which would be to the 
advantage of the whole trade. Frequently these buying in- 
terests have run counter to the bearish attitude of British 
manufacturers, taking the market away from them. 

Meanwhile buyers are resorting to every possible ex- 
pedient to hold prices down, which has been their steady policy 
right along. As one trader remarked: ‘Everybody is so in- 
fernally bearish that it is logical to expect a more active mar- 
ket, if not higher prices.” 

At the September Albuquerque sale, 77 to 83 cents was 
paid for over 2,000,000 pounds, clean basis. 

At eastern points, consumers are getting wools at a 
variety of prices, depending on the grade, as it may be estab- 
lished in the process of barter, buyers’ immediate needs, and 
how far the seller is disposed to go to convert slow-moving 
descriptions into bank funds. There is ‘nothing to encourage 
forward buying. Ohio three-eighths have sold at 46 cents, 
quarter combing at 44 cents, and both grades appear fairly 
settled at these prices. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS 


URING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 968,993 HEAD OF 
cattle were tested for tuberculosis by government inspec- 
tors, in co-operation with state officials. Of this number, 
17,362, or 1.8 per cent, reacted. Cattle having been found free 
from the disease after the first test numbered 18,475,431, which 
is practically one-third of all the cattle in the United States. 
In accredited herds—which means herds found, after repeated 
tests, to contain less than one-half of 1 per cent of infected 
animals—were 2,356,897 head. Under supervision were a total 
of 24,374,662 cattle, and 2,091,254 were on the waiting list. 
The number of accredited counties is constantly increas- 
ing. On September i there were 787 such counties. The 
states of North Carolina and Maine have already been rid of 
bovine tuberculosis since this work began. Indiana and Mich- 
igan appear to be next in line. 


MACHINES IN CORN-BORER CAMPAIGN 


N CONNECTION WITH THE WAR ON THE EURO- 
pean corn-borer, the Department of Agriculture is plan- 
ning to expand the mechanical side of government investiga- 
tions now being carried on. Studies of agricultural machinery 
for control of the pest is conducted in three divisions—plowing, 
burning, and harvesting and shredding. In all of these phases, 
many gaps are being encountered in the campaign against the 
borer which an effort will be made to close up. 
Attacking the borer by means of farm machinery has been 
found to be one of the most effective means of eradication. 


GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command a premium. 
Champion feeders at Denver four out of five past 
years were Shorthorns. 


We will assist you to locate suitable Shorthorns. 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 

frozen and cured meats on September 1, 1929, as com- 
pared with September 1, 1928, and .average holdings on that 
date for the last five years (in pounds): 





Commodity Sept. 1, 1929 Sept. 1, 1928 oe 
Frozen beef.......... 32,091,000 17,603,000 21,634,000 
Cured beef™*.......... 15,888,000 13,462,000 18,481,000 
Lamb and mutton 3,159,000 1,691,000 1,698,000 
Frozen pork......... 177,038,000 173,617,000 137,915,000 
Dry salt pork*..... 160,847,000 156,462,000 168,003,000 
Pickled pork*....... 882,219,000 851,936,000 367,317,000 
Miscellaneous...... 76,811,000 56,888,000 61,907,000 

NN cic tk 848,053,000 771,659,000 776,905,000 
cata ste al 179,899,000 177,888,000 147,108,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
MEATS ° 


Tuesday, October 1, 1929 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 


STEERS (700 lbs. up): CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 
ON se Se eee $22.00-23.00 $21.50-22.50 $22.50-24.00 
RPO sicotesarats idaacs casei cee gee acetcamae 20.00-22.00 19.50-21.50 19.00-22.50 

STEERS (550 to 700 Ibs.) : 

CRI |e iieicciccceeoeunnanel ZZ.50-28.50 ——— cnciccecceeeeece 22.50-24.00 
NS Scie acces eames SOBO-BRGO vicriccccmces 19.00-22.50 

STEERS (500 Ibs. up): 

R= a ceeiccaccectn ote 15.50-19.50 17.00-19.50 14.50-19.50 
COI ccc aes 13.50-15.50 15.50-17.00 13.00-14.50 

YEARLING STEERS (300 to 550 Ibs.) : 

NON -aricncint cniciainn apace: BEDO-BE.00 necesita 23.00-24.50 
RR. Sictatestecenisdce ccanasiacaeaiseussnNe eee eras SO.SOZERO tks 19.00-22.50 
MIURA Gas dinsct os ccsies se ia heophesinceimeensaninoeeitionen RETO. heuestaudemiaes:,  Sapisseideagacd 

COWS: 
ca ence ceenapensnann ania 15.50-17.00  15.50-16.50 14.00-16.00 
aia sete Tccdaenceccitensaeciticn 14.00-15.50 14.50-15.50 13.00-14.50 
IN coon encasement 13.00-14.00 13.50-14.50 12.00-13.50 

VEALERS 
I sc eeasetlnctactceretenaeonsoocm ounces 24.50-26.00 25.00-26.00 27.00-29.00 
RI © pisoeetgascccireacatocebsabeehageteecnetimaanian 23.00-24.50  22.00-25.00 24.00-27.00 
WCE | cit ceneciasatnteeceiomooe 21.00-23.00 20.00-22.00  21.00-24.00 
NNER Sete tel ee 20.00-21.00  18.00-20.00 18.00-21.00 

CALVES 
NO ci cctccccsnccduclessgemnieeiaeinemacan Giueeees: acckeleesiainas 20.00-22.00 
Ge sce a endo 16.00-18.00 17.00-18.00 17.00-20.00 
TINE esciiiccascctis oceania 14.00-16.00 15.00-17.00 14.00-16.00 
II sat cad eich 13.00-14.00 13.00-15.00 13.00-15.00 

FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
LAMBS (38 Ibs. down) : 
GR icoccedincsstesabatacundccersccourerscsensnaalenads $23.00-25.00 $24.00-25.00 $23.00-26.00 
a resents pe aaees 22.00-23.00  23.00-24.00 22.00-24.00 
NE, eh ee ee aces 19.00-22.00  20.00-23.00  21.00-22.00 
CE scien 16.00-19.00 18.00-20.00 19.00-21.00 
LAMBS (39 to 45 Ibs.) : 
NI enceccetacractec clea pas eee eoestacntaraeeaeens 23.00-25.00 24.00-25.00 22.50-25.00 
ON isisiisicsiiciasicmcpseipuipaicctelea tsa teapatioalmmaceiplaag 21.00-23.00 23.00-24.00  22.00-23.00 
PIIED: - -cincnseincccpsiastamatecdacdieectavnsweidasiaieeneiies 18.00-21.00 21.00-23.00 21.00-22.00 
IE Sis is ccs ceesecBeceneadamsecotumannacecnion 16.00-18.00 18.00-20.00 19.00-21.00 

LAMBS (46 to 55 Ibs.) : 

CRED mispssccdsescsne etedsidemectieksee nme 21.00-22.00 22.00-23.30 21.00-23.00 
CIE iia. ca scscek cles diiipacentareecambman alae 20.00-21.00 21.00-22.00 20.00-22.00 
MUTTON (Ewes, 70 Ibs. down): 
GeO cece Se Seibert 11.00-12.00 11.00-13.00 11.00-12.50 
IIR —  ascescsssiecn cae pdacemecccoitnomceensnictae 9.00-11.00 9.00-11.00 9.00-11.00 
FRESH PORK CUTS 
LOINS 
ane Oy i ne eae $28.00-29.00 $29.00-30.00 $28.00-30.00 
RO Os | WC ikicccicasanlbieccixtmnncena came 26.00-28.00 28.50-30.00 27.00-29.00 
Oe Wa WW cnccnsn cc caieesicicanascecndipioubedabindacnecoeen 23.00-24.00 26.00-27.50 24.00-27.00 
Bean Se a eee ee 18.50-21.00 21.00-23.00  20.00-22.00 
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OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE FOR AUGUST 


OTTON EXPORTS FALLING BELOW THOSE OF A 

year ago, and heavy imports of raw silk and crude rubber, 
combined to narrow the margin of export excess in our August 
foreign trade, which was only $5,000,000. The figures for 
August and the eight months ending August, 1929 and 1928, 
follow: 






Eight Months Ending 






August August 
1929 1928 1929 1928 
Siebel _|  $382,000,000 | $379,006,000 |$3,407,875,000 |$3,135,979,000 
Setetaitilh esc 377,000,000 | 346,715,000 | 3,016,942,000 | 3,750,495,000 


Excess of exports} $ 5,000,000 | $ 32,291,000 |$ 390,933,000 |$ 385,484,000 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 


XPORTS OF MEAT, MEAT PRODUCTS, AND ANIMAL 

fats from the United States for the month of August 

and the eight months ending August, 1929, as compared with 

the corresponding periods of the previous year, were as below 
(in pounds) : 

; BEEF PRODUCTS 


August Eight Months Ending 





August 
1929 1928 1929 1928 
RE Br icsccttnensencsciesnes 184,663 140,081 2,050,606 1,369,412 
Beef, pickled. 1,068,900 1,123,420 7,781,367 6,702,486 
Beef, canned. 203,213 155,372 1,759,611 1,519,699 
I OU cesses ccencccncoticnenes 6,938,426 5,567,535 45,260,958 43,212,677 
TI in cccisinccniicicnccctaninl 8,395,202 6,986,411 56,852,542 52,804,274 


PORK PRODUCTS 






August Eight Months Ending 








August 
1929 1928 1929 1928 
BO, Bessa cece sesversnsscen 1,023,768 862,369 7,847,990 8,153,067 
Pork, pickled..................... 3,682,726 3,474,533 29,851,861 22,328,525 
I itincisasiprissociahaincsdciniee 13,171,227 10,944,819 96,797,896 89,666,190 
Cumberland sides.............. 433,496 498,844 4,336,372 4,031,913 
Hams and shoulders......... 10,849,452 13,401,953 91,126,249 96,564,871 
Wiltshire sides................... 290,605 67,851 3,545,642 550,807 
Sausage, canned................ 137,569 110.971 1,496,154 1,340,252 
(A T_ROPCRRRNT SSeeE eee: 55,487,453 50,658,355 | 536,980,900 | 499,625,745 
Lard compounds................ 275,678 372,695 2,467,384 3,085,086 
Neutral lard....................... 1,589,955 1,625,770 13,366,389 18,482,976 
Is icsidietasadiamancsettanicn 86,941,924 82,018,160 | 787,816,837 | 743,829,432 
FEEDSTUFFS 


N OCTOBER 3, COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL, 

f. o. b. Texas points, was quoted at $41.75 per ton. Hay 
prices at Kansas City on October 1 were as follows: Alfalfa— 
No. 1 extra leafy, $26.50 to $28.50; No. 2 extra leafy, $25 to 
$26; No. 1, $24 to $24.50; No. 2 leafy, $22 to $28.50; No. 2, 
$19.50 to $21.50; No. 3 leafy, $17.50 to $19; No. 3, $16 to $17; 
sample, $13 to $15.50; prairie—No. 1, $11.50 to $12.50; No. 2, 
$10 to $11; No 3, $7 to $9.50; sample, $6 to $6.50; timothy— 
new crop, No. 1, $14.50 up; No. 2, $13.50 to $14; No. 3, $11 
to $13; sample, $9.50 to $10.50; timothy clover-mixed—No. 1, 
$14.50 up; No. 2, $13 to $14; No. 3, $9 to $12.50. 
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NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 
Germs in Upper Air Strata 


Experiments conducted at the University School of Agricul- 
ture, Cambridge, England, indicate that it is possible for the 
germs of foot-and-mouth disease and other epidemics to travel 
long distances by upper air turrents. Numbers of bacteria 
have been found active even at an altitude of two miles. 


Argentine Meat Exports 


Exports of beef, mutton, and lamb from Argentina for the 
six months January to June, 1929, compared with the same 
period in 1928, as summarized in the Times of Argentina, were 
as below: 


1929 1928 
Frozen beef—quarters........ 859,639 775,474 
Chilled beef—quarters........ 3,003,694 3,006,260 
Mutton—carcasses ............ 846,575 913,240 
Lamb—carcasses ................ 1,504,177 873,308 


Cottonseed Meal and Cake 


Guaranteed by 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers Assn. 


Rule Jayton Cotton Oil Co. 
Stamford, Texas 
Authorized Manufacturers 


Branch Office Denver District 
Room 305, Live Stock Exchange, Denver, Colo. 
Telephone, TAbor 4158 
Get OUR Prices 


————- YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED ——— 


For prompt and forward shipment delivery in 
carloads 20 tons minimum or more of 


Cottonseed Feed Products 


43% Protein 
QUALITY CERTIFIED BY TEST 
All Preparations 


Nut-Size Cake Medium-Size Cake 
(For Grown Cattle) (For Calves and Sheep) 


Cottonseed Meal Pea-Size Cake 
(Fine Ground) (Small Cracked) 


Screenings (Fine Cracked Unground) 


The most economical concentrate that supplies PROTEIN 
needed to supplement range forage and home-grown feed 



















———| QUANAH COTTON OIL CO. 


Quanah, Texas 








WANTED TO BU Y—AIl kinds of empty Feed Bags— | 
Oat, Bran, Cottonseed Meal, etc. Write us for prices 
and tags. BRUCE BAG & BURLAP CO., 1603 Pearl- 
stone Street, Dallas, Texas. 











LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A, C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, August 15, 1929. 


epee can OF CATTLE IN QUEENSLAND FOR THE 
oversea frozen-beef trade are easing off. Two packing 
plants have actually finished slaughtering, and most of the 
others are working on reduced tallies. According to present 
indications, the majority will close at the end of August or 
early in September, though it is probable that some in the 
Brisbane district will remain in commission until November. 
Government returns show that 260,609 head of cattle had been 
treated for the export trade in Queensland during the current 
season up to July 31, besides some 17,839 at the Wyndham 
meat-works, on the northwest coast of Western Australia. This 
total is well below the average, and is accounted for by the 
adverse seasonal conditions in the north. Prices have certainly 
had little to do with the decrease, as the rates offering for fats, 
while not princely, are sufficiently high to draw the available 
supplies. 

The buying rate in the country remains much as when 
last reported—i. e., $7.20 to $7.50 per 100 pounds delivered for 
seconds and firsts in southern Queensland, $6.85 in the central 
division, and $6 for firsts and $5.50 for seconds in the north of 
the state. It is understood that they occasionally run a little 
higher for specially good mobs; for, owing to the recognized 
shortage in supplies, packers have been competing one against 
the other to an almost unprecedented extent. Whereas a couple 
of years ago agents and owners had to submit their particu- 
lars of fats to the meat-works, which would select the lots 
considered best to inspect, the exporting companies have this 
season been seeking out the owners and bidding to their limits 
right away. For purchases made in the Enoggera yards, Bris- 
bane, they have at odd times paid as high as $8.40 per hundred, 
dressed weight, and the average price during the winter has 
been about $7.65 for first ox beef, $7.20 for second, and nearly 
$7.20 for cow beef. 

Interesting statistics published by the Pastoral Review 
show that 1,204,389 quarters and crops of frozen beef were 
exported from Australia during the twelve months ended 
June 30, compared with 1,174,662 in the previous twelve 
months. A little over half the 1928-29 export—52.32 per cent, 
to be exact—was consigned to Great Britain, and a fair pro- 
portion of the balance to“various European countries. For 
instance, Belgium received 253,794 quarters and Germany 
91,407 quarters. Shipments to Manila included 47,856 quar- 
ters, to the United States 2,855 quarters, to Canada 12,643 
quarters, and to Honolulu 14,495 quarters. It is noticeable that 
Japan is gradually increasing her consumption of imported 
meats; for last year she took some 30,000 quarters of beef, 
besides 870 carcasses of lamb and 573 carcasses of mutton, 
from Australia, which was 50 per cent more than in 1927-28. 

In addition to the quarters and crops quoted above, a quite 
considerable export trade is done in piece beef. Shipments 
from the Commonwealth during the year ended June 30 last 
comprised 1,268 buttocks, rumps, or loins, 2,875,609 pounds of 
other pieces, and 10,898,985 pounds of boneless beef, which 
were about 10 per cent more than in 1927-28. The export of 
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frozen veal has lately shown considerable expansion, shipments 
last year being 22,979 sides and 5,304 pounds pieces, compared 
with 11,452 sides and 984 pounds during the previous twelve 
months. 4 


The necessary bills to give effect to the Queensland gov- 
ernment’s avowed policy of granting cattle-raisers more liberal 
land laws have not yet been introduced into Parliament. Ref- 
erence was made to this matter in my June letter, and it is 
generally understood that the measures are still in course of 
preparation. The government is also inquiring into the ques- 
tion of establishing public abattoirs at Brisbane and certain 
cther large centers of population. The fact that all abattoirs in 
Queensland are in private hands has long been a sore point 
with stock-owners, as they consider it is liable to restrict 
competition, besides making for waste and inefficiency. It may 
be recalled that the Beef Cattle Industry Commission strongly 
recommended public abattoirs at definite points, and the gov- 
ernment is now inquiring into the practicability of acquiring 
one of the existing Brisbane meat-export plants and adapting 
it for the local, as well as the export, trade. If the government: 
does take it over, stock-owners will be given the opportunity 
of buying the plant at a subsequent date and running it on 
co-operative lines. It is doubtful, though, if the option will 
ever be exercised, because graziers generally are not notice- 
ably ready to sink their own money in co-operative enterprises. 
Public abattoirs would certainly have advantages over the 
present system, in that they would enable killings to be car- 
ried out at large centralized units all the year round, instead 
of at scattered yards and intermittently as now. This should 
mean a saving in costs and in by-products, provided that the 
capital sunk is not too great and the works are efficiently man- 
aged. Overcapitalization and bad management are the two 
chief risks connected with government concerns in this country. 


The beef-cattle industry in New Zealand, like that of 
Australia, has been through a period of depression, from which 
it now seems to be definitely emerging. Unlike Australians, 
however, New Zealand breeders did not have to face bad sea- 
sons as well as low prices, though the effect was much the 
same, in that the head of stock carried were reduced propor- 
tionately. Returns for 1925, 1926, and 1927 all showed pro- 
gressive decreases from the record holding of 3,563,497 head in 
1924, and when beef cattle only are counted it is seen that 
numbers dropped steadily between 1922 and 1928. This year, 
1929, is the first for seven years that there has been an all- 
around increase, the tally of beef cattle rising from 1,921,371 
in 1928 to 2,073,412. Taking all descriptions of cattle into 
account, the total for the current year is given as 3,257,729. 


The fact that the human population is approximately one 
and a half millions, and the beef cattle population a little over 
two millions, explains how it is that New Zealand does not 
tigure largely as an exporter of frozen beef. For the current 
season, to June 30, only 32,730 head were slaughtered for the 
oversea trade, and it is unlikely that the aggregate for the 
whole year will exceed 35,000. Exports of beef to date, includ- 
ing a small carry-over from last season, comprise some 135,000 
quarters, of which about 65,000 were shipped to various Ameri- 
can ports. Packers have apparently been paying $7.65 to $8.40 
per hundred, dressed weight, for such cattle as they have 
bought. 

Prices for local consumption have ruled high throughout 
the winter. In the South Island, where cattle are much too 
dear for exporters to touch, prime heavy bullocks have ranged 
from $100 to $115, and medium-weights from $92.50 to $110, 
per head. In the North Island good handy-weight bullocks 


have been fetching from $80 to $87.50, and anything special 
a good deal more. 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


Following a thorough investigation, 
an unfavorable report on the St. Law- 
rence-to-the-sea waterway project has 
been issued by the Brookings Institu- 
tion, signed by H. G. Moulton, C. S. 


Morgan, and A. L. Lee, economists. The. 


Brookings Institution is an endowed or- 
ganization for the study of important 
problems confronting the American peo- 
ple, and for the passing of unprejudiced 
opinions upon them. 

The authors find that the congestion 
of railroad traffic which this country ex- 
perienced immediately after the World 
War, and which played so important a 
role in promoting interest in the St. 
Lawrence scheme, has completely disap- 
peared, and that there is no reason to 
suppose that railway service will prove 
inadequate for at least a decade to come. 
The contention that the waterway is 
necessary to control railroad rates is 
declared to be without foundation. 


Furthermore, the cost of the project 
would run considerably higher than esti- 
mated. Maintenance and operation of 
the route, plus interest and depreciation 
on the capital investment, would amount 
to something like $40,000,000 a year. 
This overhead expense is not to be cov- 
ered by rates charged to shippers, nor 
by a toll levied for the use of the water- 
way, but is to be paid out of the na- 
tional treasuries of the United States 
and Canada; which again means that the 
taxpayers of the two countries are to 
contribute about $3.50 a ton, equivalent 
to approximately 11 cents a bushel, on 
wheat and rye. As the cost of trans- 
porting wheat over the St. Lawrence 
waterway from Duluth to Montreal is 
5 cents a bushel, adding an 11-cent sub- 
sidy would make a total of 16 cents, 
against existing rates of 9 cents a 
bushel from Duluth to Montreal, and 
11.3 cents from Chicago to New York. 

“The conclusion, therefore, is ines- 
capable,” concludes the report, “that the 
proposed 27-foot navigation project can- 
not be justified on economic grounds.” 


NEW MILKING SYSTEM 


A new system of milking cows which 
promises to reduce the cost and labor of 
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milk production, facilitate the keeping 
of records, and produce a cleaner prod- 
uct, is being used at the Department of 
Agriculture Dairy Experiment Farm at 
Beltsville, Maryland. The new méthod 
was originated by R. R. Graves, who is 
in charge of dairy-cattle feeding, breed- 
ing, and management investigations in 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry. 


The system consists of a mechanical 
milking unit of standard make; but, in- 
stead of the usual portable receptacle for 
the milk, it is drawn into a stationary 
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container located between two stalls and 
somewhat above the cows. The receptacle 
is of unbreakable glass and is suspended 
from a weighing mechanism. Its trans- 
parency makes the rate of milking visible 
to the operator at all times, both by the 
amount of milk in the receptacle and 
by the weight registered by the scale. 
When the milk ceases to flow into the 
receptacle, the operator records the 
weight of the milking, and opens a valve 
which permits the milk to be drawn from 
the bottom of the container through a 
sanitary pipe-line to a large vacuum tank 
in the dairy-house near by. Thus the milk 
reaches the dairy-house without having 
come in contact with the air, human 
hands, or any other contaminating 
agency. 

Sterilization of the mechanical equip- 
ment is accomplished quickly and easily 
by running cold water from the dairy- 
house back through the pipeline, the 
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No. 3541—Brown 
Kangaroo Vamp, 
brown kid top, 
white dotted inlay 
around top and 
four rows of fancy 
stitching. This boot 
has a medium nar- 
row square toe. In 
stock at your deal- 
er’s and the best 
boot value on the 
market. The price 
is only $28.00. 
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Quality Boots for the he-man cowboy 


Boys, if the pull strap says Justin’s, you 
can bet your bottom dollar there’s no 
finer boot made. You can pay more— 





near you. 


but why? You can pay less—but why? 
No boot made can give you better serv- 
ice—so depend on Justin’s. At your deal- 
er’s—in stock, plain or fancy. Walk in— 
try ’em on and you are plenty well 
heeled. Write us if you can’t find ’em 


H. J. JUSTIN and SONS, Inc. 


320 South Lake Street 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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glass receptacle, and out of the teat-cups 
into the gutter. This is followed by hot 
water, and then steam. 


A reduction in labor is effected with 
this system in a number of ways. The 
milk is drawn to the dairy-house auto- 
matically, and there is no handling of 
buckets or other milking utensils. Nor 
is it necessary to strip the cows to finish 
milking. The udder is massaged while 
the teat-cups are still in place, and the 
transparency of the glass receptacle per- 
mits the operator to see when the cow is 
giving no more milk. One operator can 
handle three or four milking units, milk- 
ing three or four cows at the same time. 


At the department farm one man does 
all the milking with three units, and has 
milked twenty-nine cows three times a 
day and twenty-five cows twice a day in 
a total period of five and a half hours. 

Tests of the bacterial content of the 
milk produced under this new system 
have shown some remarkably low counts. 


PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL LIVE 
STOCK EXPOSITION 


Premium lists for the Pacific Inter- 
national, to be held at Portland, Oregon, 
October 26 to November 2, inclusive, 
have been distributed by O. M. Plummer, 
general manager of the exposition. The 
total amount of cash prizes approximates 
$100,000, of which $11,000 is in the beef 
division, with $7,000 added by the breed 


Castrate your Calves 
by the safe, bloodless 
method 
Burdizzo Pincers 


prevent losses and save 
time and labor. Let us 
send you complete infor- 
mation. Write today. 


| 
Weston Mfg. & | 
' 















Supply Co. 


1951 Speer Blv., Denver, Colo 


Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co., 


Pender, Neb. 
Dear Sirs: 
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associations, and $11,800 in the dairy 
division, to which the breed associations 
have added $3,000. In the horse show 
an aggregate of approximately $35,000 is 
offered, which makes this an outstanding 
event, 


Men of national reputation have been 
secured to judge the stock in the various 
classes. Transportation lines are mak- 
ing reduced rates for the round trip, and 
exhibit stock is handled free one way. 


KANSAS INVESTING IN DAIRY 
STOCK 


A million dollars for the purchase of 
dairy cattle has been pledged by bankers 
of nine counties in southeastern Kansas. 
This sum will be used to purchase cows 
in the northern dairy states. As soon 
as the first million is expended, addi- 
tional funds are said to have been 
promised. 


A special train of farmers from that 
section of Kansas has been traveling 
through Iowa, Minnesota, and Wiscon- 
sin, visiting the herds and inspecting 
the co-operative dairy institutions of 
these states. 


MEAT THROUGH THE MICROSCOPE 


In “Meat through the Microscope,” a 
volume of 528 pages recently issued by 
the University of Chicago Press, Dr. C. 
Robert Moulton, director of the Depart- 
ment of Nutrition of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers and lecturer in 
meat-packing at the University of Chi- 
cago, discusses the applications of chem- 
istry, bacteriology, and other biological 
sciences to the problems of the packing 
industry. What is revealed through the 
miscroscope and test-tube to the student 
of meat and other animal products in 
their various phases is told by the author 
in clear language, supported by a wealth 
of illustrative and statistical material. 


I used your machine last spring in my feed-lot of 60 head 
of two-year-old steers, and they sure used it, and cleaned them- 
selves slick from all long and rough-looking hair, and shipped 
them about June 1, and topped the Kansas City market, getting 


35 cents above everything in their class. 


I am more than pleased with the results of the machine. 
and am now using two of them, and am glad to recommend 


them to anyone. 
(Signed) 


N. J. WERNER, 


Manhattan, Kansas. 


Write today for prices and descriptive literature 


Automatic Currying & Dipping 


805 Third Street 





We invite investigation. 
Write to any farmer or 


chine Co feeder who is a user of 
® the Automatic Currying 


PENDER, NEBRASKA and Dipping Machine. 
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For those occupying themselves with 
the scientific aspects of meat-processing, 
the book is a valuable summary of the 
results so far obtained in the laboratory. 
For the general reader it contains much 
information of interest. Typographically, 
it need hardly be said, it is a masterpiece. 


BEEF-CATTLE PRODUCTION IN 
GENERAL FARMING 


Many farms are economically suited for 
raising beef cattle as well as for putting 
the feed-lot finish on them. Farms hav- 
ing a large proportion of non-tillable land 
or wooded areas suitable for grazing are 


‘especially adapted for a breeding herd 


from which beef calves can be produced 
for fattening. 

Some of the more important phases of 
beef production on the farm are discussed 
by W. H. Black and E. W. McComas, of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, in Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1592-F, “Beef Produc- 
tion on the Farm,” just issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. On farms 
where the sale of beef cattle provides the 
major portion of the farm income, it is 
desirable, these specialists say, that the 
number of beef cows be large enough to 
enable the owner to market at least one 
carload of cattle each year, and also to 
provide heifers for replacement of cows 
in the herd. The size of the herd above 
the minimum number of cows required 
for successful operation will depend on 
the amount of pasture and the quantity 
of hay and crops that may be produced 
on the farm for use in wintering stock 
and in fattening cattle for market. 


TREMBLES 


The disease known as “trembles” or 
“milk sickness,” attacking both domestic 
animals and, through consumption of 
milk or butter from affected cows, trans- 
missible to human beings, has long been 
known in the states along the Ohio River. 
Experiments undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have demonstrated 
that white snakeroot—a perennial herb 
belonging to the Composite family—is 
responsible for the trouble. 

In the Southwest, especially in the Pe- 
cos Valley, New Mexico, a malady locally 
called “alkali disease” or “milk sickness,” 
and presenting similar symptoms, has 
been traced to the rayless goldenrod— 
another Composite plant. 

The disease is described as an acidosis. 
For human cases, sodium bicarbonate, 
used with milk of magnesia, is recom- 
mended. For sick animals no effective 
remedial treatment is known, but purga- 
tives are beneficial. Cleaning the land 
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of the noxious plants, and seeding it to 
grains or grasses, seems the only safe 
measure of stopping the trouble. (Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1593, “Trembles,” by 
Dr. C. Dwight Marsh.) 


METHODS OF DEHORNING CATTLE 


“Feeder cattle having horns do not 
feed out so well as dehorned cattle,” say 
W. H. Black and V. V. Parr, of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, in Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1600-F, “Dehorning, Castrating, 
Branding, and Marking Beef Cattle,” 
which is a revision of, and supersedes, 
Bulletin 949. The bulletin may be had 
free on application to the Department of 
Agriculture. 


“Badly bruised carcasses,” the authors 
go on, “‘are usually found in shipments of 
horned cattle. Bruises detract greatly 
from the appearance of the carcasses, 
thus lowering their sale value. Besides 
the damage done to meat, the hide is fre- 
quently damaged. Dehorned cattle usu- 
ally bring from 25 to 75 cents a hundred- 
weight more than horned cattle of simi- 
lar quality and condition.” 

Recommendations are made as to cas- 
tration, spaying, branding, and ear-mark- 
ing of beef cattle. The bulletin also in- 
cludes simple plans for construction of 
dehorning and branding chutes, including 
a chute with a movable side, known as a 
“squeeze,” for holding the animal se- 
curely. 

On the, range it is common to brand 
calves while still small enough to be han- 
dled by ropes, but the authors suggest 
the advisability of constructing corrals 
with a chute adapted for working with 
yearling or older cattle, and a smaller 
chute for handling calves. Under such 
an arrangement it is possible to dehorn, 
castrate or spay, and brand the animals 
at a single operation. 


PREVENTING GROWTH OF HORNS 


In Live Stock Markets we find the fol- 
lowing directions as to how to prevent 
the growth of horns in calves: 


“1. Horns should be removed from 
calves before they are one week old. 

“2. Clip the hair from the little horn 
button and for a short distance around it. 

“3. Rub vaseline in a circle around the 
horn button. 

“4. Rub the button with a stick of 
caustic potash until a spot about the size 
of a dime is red. Put the potash only on 
the horn button. 

“5. Do not put on too much potash, as 
it may run down and burn the hair or in- 
jure the eyes. 

“6. Do not turn the calf out in the 
rain, as the potash will be washed into 
the eyes. 

“7. Do not handle caustic potash with 
bare hands.” 


MEAT ON THE CAFETERIA PLAN 


In the National Provisioner we read of 
an innovation in the meat-retailing line 
which is alluded to as a further illustra- 
tion of the trend “toward giving the 
meat-buyer what she wants, as quickly 
and in the most attractive form possible, 
and with a minimum of expense to the 
meat-merchandiser.” 

A self-servicing meat department, un- 
der the euphonious name of “meateteria,” 
was organized about a year ago by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, in conjunction with the com- 
pany’s “groceteria.” This department, 
we learn, has proved so popular that the 
volume of meat sold since its installation 
has more than trebled. 

Describing the self-server in more de- 
tail, the Provisioner says: 

“Here the customer may choose for 
herself any kind and cut of meat she 
wants. Quality steaks of varying kinds 
and thickness are shown, as are prime 
ribs, rolled rib roasts, and many other 
less popular cuts, boned and prepared to 
appeal to the fancy of the buyer. 

“All meats are wrapped and fully pro- 
tected before they are placed before the 
buyer in the chilled show-cases. 

“In this ‘meateteria’ not only fresh 
meats, but cooked and smoked meats as 
well, may be bought. 

“The lower part of the refrigerated 
cases is used for storage purposes, and 
is some 10 degrees colder than the upper 
part.of the case. 

“In another department of the same 
store meats may be bought in the old 
way, being cut according to the cus- 
tomer’s order. This is proving to be less 
attractive to the buyer than a wide 
variety of ready-prepared cuts from 
which a choice may be made.” 


FLORIDA INTRODUCING PURE- 
BRED BULLS 


Pure-bred bulls are following in the 
wake of cattle-ticks in twenty-four coun- 
ties of northern Florida, bringing about 
rapid improvement of the beef and dairy 
herds. A recently issued map of the 
state shows the number of bulls of im- 
proved breeding recently introduced into 
these counties. The map also indicates 
adjacent areas from which ticks are 
nearly eradicated, as well as the tick- 
infested central portion of the state still 
“in the red.” 

Thus far 389 pure-bred bulls have been 
introduced, and more bulls are gradually 
being brought into these counties, as the 
beef and dairy industries continue to 
develop. 


PROGRESS OF BETTER SIRES 
MOVEMENT 


A total of 17,345 stockmen throughout 
the United States are using pure-bred 


sires only, four counties are entirely free 
from all grade and scrub bulls, and two 
other counties have got rid of scrub and 
grade dairy bulls, according to a mimeo- 
graphed summary, entitled “Report of 
Progress of the Better Sires—Better 
Stock Campaign,” just issued by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 

The report shows the progress of this 
movement, with comments on the work 
in areas of greatest activity, and indi- 
cates a great interest in live-stock im- 
provement throughout the country. This 
campaign is largely educational, and in- 
cludes the distribution of publications, 
posters, pictures of live stock, and 
special services, such as an outline for 
conducting scrub-sire trials. 





SILAGE NEED NOT BE TRAMPED 


At the United States Dairy Experi- 
ment Farm at Beltsville, Maryland, four 
silos have been filled during the last 
three seasons without tramping or dis- 
tributing. In every instance the silage 
has kept perfectly, and as much has been 
put into the silos as in previous years, 
when a small amount of tramping was 
done. The practice at Beltsville is to do 
the filling rather slowly, an average day’s 
run being forty to fifty tons. 
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Te ass 
for Winter 


EEP warm and look well in our 
genuine cowboy clothing. Big 
values in choice quality Leather and 
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in our handsome fall 


For CATTLE, HOGS & SHEEP 
> Made i 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
73 West st Broadway Salt Lal Lake City, U Utah 


Send rm Free Samples 












Maker of the best 

all HAND.MADE 

boots in the 
Coun try 


LASTED BY HAND 
INSEAMED & SOLES 
SEWED ON BY HAND 
AND THE SHANKS PR 
HAND PEGGED 


Send for catalog prices & order blanks 


When your boots and shoes 
need repairs Mail them in 


27 YEARS EXPERIENCE xr 







Price List 
ial 
eecegaa in... 
Many Years. Boots 
for Ranch Work 
and Rough Usage ™ 
for tine TMAKER Kodeas 


1638 Cahuenga Avenue 
HOLLY WOOD, CALIF. 











on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 
5) trom the factory No middieman’s profit. 
Send for free catalog—maker to consumer 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 
The FRED MUELLER 


\) SADDLE E HARNESS Co. 
Denver. Coro. 





Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on — 
saddle by getting mantfac- 
turer’s prices. Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WES SADDLE 





1651 Larimer S8t., Denver Colo. 


If your subscription has expired, please 
renew. 





RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK CONDI- 
TIONS IN SEPTEMBER 


Ranges.—Continued dry weather dur- 
ing August had resulted in short range 
feed in much of the western country, 
says the Department of Agriculture in 
its September report. However, timely 
rains had improved conditions in Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Utah, and Arizona. 
Western Nebraska and Kansas had a 
good supply of grass -that developed 
earlier. Fall and winter ranges carried 
a short supply of feed in Texas, Montana, 
Idaho, Nevada, eastern Oregon and 
Washington, parts of Wyoming, and the 
western Dakotas, with moisture needed. 
Several sections were short of stock 
water. The hay crop in much of the 
West was smaller than last year, with a 
light carry-over of old hay. Hay prices 
were generally higher than last fall. 


Cattle.—Cattle were generally in good 
flesh, but showed a decline in condition 
during August in all the western states, 
except Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Arizona. In a few places lower prices 
had resulted in some tendency to hold 
cattle, but there was little evidence of 
restocking. There would be little inclina- 
tion to hold cattle in sections where feed 
costs would be heavy. Country buying 
had been limited, with some calf con- 
tracts in the Southwest and other places 
at $40 to $50 per head. Short feed would 
cause early shipments from some areas. 


Sheep.—Sheep and lambs were gener- 
ally in good condition, but there were a 
few sections where lambs were a little 
lighter than last fall. Recent lamb-con- 
tracting had been light, with little de- 
mand for old ewes, while the demand for 
young and yearling ewes was not so 
strong as last fall. There was a general 
tendency to hold ewe lambs. Sheep ex- 
pansion will be limited by feed supplies, 
with little inclination to stand another 
winter of heavy feed expense. 


FALL SUPPLY OF SHEEP AND 
LAMBS 


Western sheep and lambs available for 
shipment to markets and feed-lots during 
the last four months of 1929 will number 
about the same as those shipped a year 
ago, but will be about 700,000 head, or 13 
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per cent, in excess of the supply of 1927, 
according to an estimate published by the 
Department of Agriculture. The fall 
movement of lambs will be approximately 
200,000 head, or 4 per cent, less than last 
fall, while shipments of old ewes and 
other sheep are estimated to be 230,000 
head, or 16 per cent, larger than a year 
ago. 


LONGHORNS PERPETUATING 
THEIR RACE 


Our readers will remember the expe- 
dition of Messrs. Barnes and Hatton, of 
the Forest Service, into Texas a few 
summers back, in quest of specimens of 
the fast-disappearing Longhorn type of 
cattle, for transplantation to the Wichita 
National Forest in Oklahoma, where, 
under ideal range conditions and gov- 
ernment protection, it was hoped to pre- 
serve the type from complete extinction. 

This hope seems to give promise of 
fulfilment. We learn that no fewer than 
sixteen thrifty Longhorn calves have 
been born on the forest this spring, 
adding to the attraction of the land- 
scape, which grazes, besides, herds of 
buffaloes, elk, and antelopes. 





MUSK OXEN FOR ALASKA 


A bill, introduced by Senator Norbeck, 
of South Dakota, is before Congress to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to acquire a herd of musk oxen for in- 
troduction into Alaska, with a view to 
their domestication. 

Musk oxen, formerly more or less 
abundant throughout northern Canada, 
are now confined to a limited area near 
the Arctic coast. As they are unable to 
run away when attacked, like the cari- 
bou, or offer much resistance of any 
sort, they easily fall prey to hunters, 
who often destroy entire herds. The aim 
in trying to establish them in Alaska is 
twofold—to secure a ready source of food 
supply for natives and settlers, and to 
preserve the species from extermina- 
tion. 


Just Like the Ghost.—Rastus*—‘Ah 
done hear yo’ stayed at de haunted house 
last night. What happened?” 

Sambo—“ ’Bout two o’clock Ah woke 
up an’ a ghost come frew de side wali 
jes’ as if de wall wasn’t dere.” 

Rastus—“An’ what did yo’ do?” 

Sambo—“Boy, Ah went frew de other 
side wall de same way.”—Life. 


Suited Exactly—‘“‘No, I’m afraid I 
can’t give you a job. I don’t have enough 
work to keep one man busy.” 

“Boss, that am jes’ the kind of position 
Ah craves most. When does you-all 
desiah to inaugyrate mah endeavahs?”— 
Rotary Prop. 





e All Beef Producers 
In Same Boat 


ANY live-stock producers have realized for the first time 
the sound economics back of the Farm Board policy to 
encourage organization of agricultural commodities on 


a national basis. 


Every live-stock producer has a common prob- 


lem with every other live-stock producer in this country. This is 
particularly true of the beef cattle, for two reasons—namely : 


1. Increased marketing costs and inefficient distributing methods have 


widened the spread between prices of live cattle and retail prices of beef, 
causing the producer to get a much smaller proportion of the consumer’s 
meat dollar than he normally got before the adjustment period following 
the World War. 
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2. The proportionally high level of beef prices as compared with 
cattle prices, coupled with the indifference of retailers to adjust prices to 
supply conditions, causes the cattleman to be doubly penalized during tem- 
porary periods of heavy marketings. 





The solution of these problems is of such magnitude that it 
requires the national co-operation of cattle producers. 


THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


with the following marketing agencies 


Producers Commission Association 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Producers Commission Association 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Producers Live Stock Commission Association 
National Stock Yards, Illinois 

Peoria Producers Commission Association 
Peoria, Illinois 

Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Producers Commission Association 

Sioux City, lowa 





Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
Buffalo, New York 

Chicago Producers Commission Association 
Chicago, Illinois 

Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Producers Co-operative Commission Association 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Michigan Live Stock Exchange 

Detroit, Michigan 


Evansville Producers Commission Association 
Evansville, Indiana 











VISIT THE 


International Live Stock Exposition 


November 30 to December 7 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 
Greatest Round-Up of Farmers and Stockmen Ever Held on This Continent 
THE SUPREME COURT OF THE LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY 





SEE the Aristocracy of the Animal Kingdom 
LEARN Economy in Production 
ENJOY the Great Spectacular Features 
PROFIT by Investing in a Trip to 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST LIVE-STOCK SHOW 


DAILY PURE-BRED SALES: 


Tuesday, December 3—ABERDEEN-ANGUS, 1:00 P. M. 


Wednesday, December 4 pine ontogenetic 10:00 A. M. 


Thursday. December 5 { MILKING SHORTHORNS, 10:00 A. M. 
ee Te | HEREFORDS, 1:00 P. M. 


AND OTHER PURE-BRED LIVE-STOCK SALES 


For information on Shorthorns, write American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, 13 Dexter Park Avenue, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago; on Herefords, write R. J. Kinzer, 300 West Eleventh Street, Kansas City, Mo.; on Aberdeen- 
Angus, write W. H. Tomhave, Union Stock Yards , Chicago. 


SEE THE INTERNATIONAL GRAIN AND HAY SHOW 
INTERNATIONAL WOOL SHOW 
AND ATTEND BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 4-H CLUB CONGRESS 


ASK RAILROAD AGENT ABOUT REDUCED FARES 


A Season of Education, Pleasure and a Trip to Chicago 














